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THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS BEFORE THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


HE gallant struggle of the American Colonies against the gigantic 
power of Great Britain, and their ultimate triumph, resulting in 
the establishment of a new and mighty empire on the Western 

Continent—that most remarkable and ever-memorable struggle for inde- 
pendence —has constantly excited the admiration and reverence of 
mankind during the century that has majestically passed away. Stand- 
ing at the shadowy portal,through which the thronging events of the 
coming ages will in like manner pass, it is well for the members of our 
great republic to frequently look back, and keep well in view the lofty 
motives and soul-inspiring enthusiasm with which the Fathers laid the 
foundations of our noble and wonderfully enduring government. When 
we stand in the Yosemite Valley in California, and contemplate the 
endless groves of beautiful trees, the carpet of wild flowers, and the placid 
river reflecting majestic outlines, while the roar of cataracts, leaping as 
it were from the clouds, fills the air, we feel transported with the charm- 
ing scene, the Paradise of Creation! But when we raise our eyes 
to the tremendous rocky walls that surround this Eden, lifting our 
thoughts to another world, we see that the incomprehensible forces of 
nature, under the guiding hand of God, have hollowed out that amaz- 
ing chasm now blooming with beauty. Like those giant walls may the 
strong barriers of our National Constitution, the result of the struggles 
and prayers of many generations, continue to surround and protect our 
nation in a land wonderfully prepared for us in the slow movements of 
ages; and as the fertilizing rivers transport the varied soil of the moun- 
tains, may the sand washed down upon us from the later upheavings of 
Europe eventually be clad with the verdure and flowers of spring! 
The long religious struggles in Europe, which so largely led the 
way to the founding of the English Colonies in America, also developed 
in them the germ of political liberty. When the Puritan sought in a 
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distant land the right of worshipping God as his conscience dictated, 
he was asserting the same right to freedom which led his kinsmen in 
England to take up arms against the tyrannical Charles I., and, after the 
short relapse of the Restoration, brought about the memorable revolu- 
tion of 1689, and the final overthrow of the faithless house of Stuart, 
with all the surprising development of liberty which followed those 
remarkable events. But in England the sentiment of loyalty to a mon- 
archical form of government was constantly cherished by recollections 
of the severe social restraints of the republican rule, and by the pres- 
ence and all-corrupting power of the Court. The patriots who sought 
refuge beyond the Atlantic, and strove to uphold the right of self-gov- 
ernment among the wildernesses of New England, always retained 
traces of the struggles which had preceded their departure from the 
mother country. The charter that Roger Williams obtained for Rhode 
Island, and those that Massachusetts and Connecticut also received 
from the Crown, with the privilege of electing their own governors, 
accustomed the people to a large measure of freedom; and while 
staunch in their loyalty to the throne, they, as well as the Colonies with 
royal governors, became used to self-government in a remarkable 
degree. With regard to the sturdy inhabitants of New York, the 
example of their ancestors in Holland in their long struggle for liberty 
inspired similar feelings, which were not lessened by the English con- 
quest of New Amsterdam. The necessity of a common defence against 
the Indians early knit together the New England Colonies, and the 
arduous and gallant service they rendered to the Crown in the French 
war increased the habit of acting in unison on important occasions. 
While the Colonies were comparatively unimportant, they excited no 
jealousy in the mother country; but as soon as their wealth and com- 
merce began to increase, their resolute, self-reliant spirit attracted the 
attention of the British King; and after the conquest of Canada, and 
the establishment there of a more direct government by the Crown, it was 
determined to modify the former kind treatment of the older Colonies, 
George III. apparently believing that by strengthening his authority 
in America he would lead the way to increasing his power in England. 
The unhappy example of Charles I. and James II. in attempting to 
accustom their subjects to a tyrannical use of troops in Ireland, prepar- 
atory to subverting the Constitution in England, and the fatal conse- 
quences which followed these and other arbitrary acts of those Kings, 
seem to have been lost upon the third George, who pursued a similar 
course toward America with equally serious results to monarchical rule 
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in one important part of his dominions. His subsequent insanity has 
partially thrown a veil over his essay at despotism, and, unlike Charles 
1., his Parliament aided him in oppressing their distant fellow-subjects. 
While the attempt to enforce the Navigation Act in 1761 called forth 
the eloquence of James Otis in Boston, on account of the arbitrary use 
of Writs of Assistance ; and was followed by the Act of 1764, declaring 
the right to tax the Colonies, it is well known that the infamous Stamp 
Act of 1765 was the first decided step toward the attempted overthrow of 
the liberties of America. As this measure involved the right of the Brit- 
ish Parliament to tax the Colonies while unrepresented in the House of 
Commons, and was accompanied by an act authorizing the quartering of 
troops, these unpopular enactments soon aroused the resistance of the 
Americans, and led to the assembling of the celebrated Congress of 
1765 at New York (called by the Massachusetts Legislature at the 
instance of James Otis), and awakened such a display of opposition that 
the Royal Government caused the repeal of their arbitrary plan of tax- 
ation. While Virginia led the way in passing the five famous resolutions 
offered by Patrick Henry against the Stamp Act, Rhode Island in 
adopting them added a bolder one, which was almost equivalent to a 
declaration of independence ; and while the Governors of all the Colo- 
nies but one took the oath to enforce the odious Stamp Act, “ Samuel 
Ward, the Governor of Rhode Island, stood alone in his patriotic 
refusal,” as recorded by the historians Bancroft and Arnold. 

In 1766 Governor Ward wrote to his son: “ These Colonies are des- 
tined to an early independence, and you will live to see my words veri- 
fied.” Parties were divided in Rhode Island as elsewhere, and Gov- 
‘ernor Ward led the war party which carried Rhode Island into the 
Revolution. In New York the opposition to the Stamp Act caused the 
organization of the Sons of Liberty, who were very active in promoting 
the establishment of Committees of Correspondence between different 
parts of the country. This celebrated association was formed in the 
month succeeding the meeting of the Congress, and entered into an 
agreement not to import any goods until the colonial grievances were 
redressed. 

In 1767 the unfriendly conduct of the British Parliament in im- 
posing illegal duties on tea, glass, etc., imported into America, led to 
extensive non-importation and non-consumption agreements, which 
finally caused the repeal of all duties save those on tea; and the attempt 
on the part of the East India Company to land cargoes in America in 
December, 1773, led to the destruction of the tea in Boston harbor, and 
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also at Annapolis, where a vessel with its cargo of tea was burned. 
The East India tea ships were not even allowed to approach New York 
and Philadelphia. All these proceedings increased the patriotic excite- 
ment occasioned by the Boston “ Massacre” of 1770 and other memor- 
able occurrences. 

Massachusetts has always justly claimed a large share of the interest 
that is awakened by the history of the early days of the American 
struggle for freedom. The closing of the port of Boston by Act of 
Parliament, the annulling of her charter, the grievous oppression Massa- 
chusetts suffered excited the sympathies of the other Colonies to such an 
exalted degree that they cheerfully made her cause their own, feeling 
that their interests were identical, and being roused to a high pitch of 
righteous indignation by watching the rapid progress of events in 
Boston, where the British Ministry appeared to be rehearsing a terrible 
drama of slavery prepared for the American people. The condition of 
Massachusetts might well arouse a deep feeling of sympathy in the other 
Colonies. All felt that the overthrow of her charter was fraught with 
consequences perilous to the liberties of all. We know how bravely 
Samuel Adams led resistance in that Colony with his eminent cousin, 
our second President. Great indeed and heroic are the memories that 
are awakened by thoughts of the ardent movement of Massachusetts in 
the cause of freedom. A spirit of united resistance to tyranny appeared 
throughout the land. In Virginia, patriotism, encouraged by the exer- 
tions of Jefferson and Lee, had found a voice in the burning eloquence of 
Patrick Henry, whose glowing words have kindled the enthusiasm of many 
a generation of readers since that day. The heroism of Rhode Island is 
equally memorable. Accustomed toself-government, and as yet unassailed, 
she threw everything into the scale of freedom, and grandly supported her 
injured sister Colony. The patriotic conduct of the Rhode Islanders in 
burningthe royal sloop “ Liberty” in 1769, and the schooner “ Gaspee” 
three years later, for enforcing the unjust revenue laws, showed the spirit 
ofthe people. The same spirit animated New York, Connecticut and the 
other Colonies, save that Rhode Island’s statesmen, being used to a 
large measure of freedom, saw that the steps now taken led to the 
establishment of an independent empire. ‘“ Ward, of Rhode Island,” 
says Bancroft, “regarded America as the rising power that was to light 
all the nations of the earth to freedom.” 

In March, 1773, Virginia, followed by Rhode Island, led the way in 
establishing the celebrated committees of inter-colonial correspondence 
between the Legislatures of the different Colonies. Soon after the 
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destruction of the tea in Boston Harbor, on the 31st of December, 1773, 
Samuel Ward wrote from Westerly, Rhode Island, urging the appoint- 
ment of committees of correspondence and inquiry in the various towns 
of that Colony. Such measures contributed powerfully to the slow, but 
irresistible march of the Revolution. Governor Ward wrote as follows: 
«As Liberty under God is the parent of wisdom, virtue and happiness, 
and the only security which mankind can have for the enjoyment of 
those invaluable blessings, we have beheld with the deepest concern the 
many unconstitutional, violent and unjust attacks which have been made 
upon the liberties of America. Many of these attempts have been 
defeated by the brave resistance of the Americans; and the Colonies in 
general have gloriously asserted their just rights and privileges, and 
placed the justice of their cause in a light as clear as that of the merid- 
ian sun. But the Administration, insensible of every humane, generous 
and equitable sentiment, still continues its vile attempts to enslave us. 
There is therefore the greatest necessity that a general, firm and invio- 
lable Union and intercourse of all the Colonies, and of the several towns 
in each Colony, should immediately take place, that the Ministry may be 
effectually convinced that an opposition to their measures hath been 
made, not by a few interested, designing or factious persons, but by the 
joint concurrence of people of all ranks in the several Colonies. To put 
this matter beyond a doubt, and convince the world that America is 
firmly united, and resolved never to give up their liberties but with their 
lives and fortunes, we think a matter of the greatest importance. We 
are sensible that the appointment of committees of correspondence by 
the several Governments will have a most happy tendency in this 
-respect. But we think something further necessary, and can think of 
nothing so effectual as the calling town-meetings in every town in the 
several Colonies, in order to publish to the world their sentiments upon 
the present alarming situation of affairs, particularly their detesta- 
tion of, and determination to oppose to the last extremity, the base 
attempts made by the East India Company to establish tea-factors and 
tax-gatherers amongst us; and to declare the firm resolution of every 
town to support each other, and especially our most worthy brethren in 
Boston, who have so nobly sustained and defeated every ministerial 
attempt upon their liberties; and also to manifest our unalterable reso- 
lution to live Freemen, or die gloriously in defence of our liberties. 
* * * We have only to add that the crisis, the important crisis, which 
must determine whether the inhabitants of this vast continent shall be 
the greatest and most happy people in the universe, or a race of vile, 
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miserable, unhappy, wretched slaves, appears to us to be now come. 
* * * Let us then stand firm, and whatsoever our hands find to do in 
this glorious cause do it with all our might! May that God who deliv- 
ered our Fathers from the cruel hands of oppression and persecution, 
and preserved them amidst all the dangers and distress attending their 
settlement in a wilderness destitute of every necessary of life, and 
inhabited by numerous tribes of fierce savages, give us wisdom and 
virtue to defend those liberties they so gloriously purchased and trans- 
mitted to us, and to establish our just rights and privileges upon a 
foundation which shall last as long as the sun and moon endure!” 

It was soon perceived that another Congress must be summoned. 
The City of New York enjoys the honor of being the place where the 
Congress of 1765 assembled to protest against the Stamp Act, and the 
elder Robert R. Livingston and Francis Lewis of our Colony were prom- 
inent members of that body. But nine Colonies, however, were repre- 
sented on that important occasion, which proved the memorable first step 
tuward a union of the Colonies. The immortal Continental Congress of 
1774 was called together with a distinct purpose in that direction, and 
New York and Rhode Island are proud of suggesting this renowned 
assemblage. The Sons of Liberty in New York recommended a Gen- 
eral Congress early in May, (the last proceeding of importance before 
their dissolution,) and seem to have acted separately from the freemen of 
Providence. A town meeting in Providence on-the 17th of May, 1774, 
without knowledge of the New York proceedings, (“unsolicited from 
abroad,” says Bancroft,) proposed a General Congress of all the Colo- 
nies; and on the 15th of June the Rhode Island Legislature chose 
Samuel Ward and Stephen Hopkins as delegates to the Continental 
Congress that subsequently met in Philadelphia, they being the first del- 
egates appointed from any Colony. 

The gathering together of the remarkable men that formed the first 
Continental Congress was accomplished in the primitive manner of the 
times. Journeys then were ordinarily performed on horseback, accom- 
panied by a body-servant similarly mounted. The diaries of John Adams 
and Governor Ward describe their travelling generally in this manner. 
When Governor Ward was about to leave his home in Westerly, R. I., 
to attend the session of the first Congress at Philadelphia, while his horse 
and that of his faithful servant, Cudjoe, stood saddled at the door, he 
called his household about him, and kneeling in the midst of them, 
invoked the Divine aid and blessing upon the great cause of liberty in 
which he was engaged, offering himself, his means and his family to the 
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cause of his country; and having thus committed the issue to 
Providence, went cheerfully to perform his solemn duty. 

John Adams’ diary is full of amusing and interesting details of his 
journey from Boston to Philadelphia. He mentions the earnest and 
enthusiastic manner of the reception of the Massachusetts delegates 
when passing though Connecticut—that noble Colony soon to be widely 
known as the land of Jonathan Trumbull, Israel Putnam and Roger Sher- 
man. He was favorably impressed with the appearance of New York. He 
speaks of the city’s being well built, covering less ground than Boston; 
“the streets,” however, “ being vastly more regular and elegant,” “and 
the houses more grand as well as neat. He was informed that the 
politics of the Colony were swayed by two families, the Livingstons and 
Delancys. He gives graphic details of the wealth and luxury prevailing 
among the merchants of Philadelphia, and describes their elaborate 
banquets. Governor Ward’s diary is much more condensed, but it 
preserves many valuable details of the proceedings of the Congress ; and 
in his admirable letters, he gives a vivid illustration of the lofty patriot- 
ism animating the leaders of that memorable period. His first thought 
and prayer were for his country. John Adams’ reports of the debates 
of the Continental Congress, while very incomplete, are extremely 
valuable, and show how freely and in what a practical spirit measures 
were discussed. 

When that remarkable body of patriots first met at Philadelphia, in 
September, 1774, the persistent oppression of the mother-country had 
already weakened the feeling of allegiance to the throne, and a few far- 
seeing men were dreaming ofa glorious future in store for the United Colo- 

-nies. The delegates who first reached Philadelphia visited each other for 
the purpose of exchanging views, until a sufficient number had arrived ; 
when they met at the New Tavern, on the 5th of September; went to 
Carpenters’ Hall, and liking the place, agreed to hold the Congress there. 
The Hon. Peyton Randolph, having been the Speaker of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, and therefore well accustomed to presiding, was 
chosen President, and Mr. Charles Thompson, not a delegate, but a 
Philadelphia gentleman of great patriotism and merit, was made 
Secretary. 

It was a noble gathering that assembled in Carpenters’ Hall that day. 
There were Washington, Patrick Henry and others, from Virginia; the 
two Adamses from Massachusetts; John Jay and Philip Livingston from 

New York; the two Rutledges and Gadsden from South Carolina; 

Roger Sherman from Connecticut; and Stephen Hopkins and Samuel 
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Ward from Rhode Island; besides many others well known to fame. 
The Father of his Country came from Virginia with a reputation for 
talent, probity and military knowledge, and a modest unconsciousness of 
the brilliant career awaiting him. Patrick Henry, who had electrified 
the Virginia Assembly with his eloquence, was about to pour it forth 
again during this memorable Congress. The two Rutledges displayed 
marked legal ability. Samuel Adams and Governor Ward were 
animated with a profound, burning patriotism, and with Richard Henry 
Lee, who arrived the following day from Virginia, labcred steadfastly 
and earnestly in the silent advance toward Independence. 

The Colony of New York sent some excellent representatives and 
others of unequal merit. The New York delegation were principally 
chosen by the City and County of New York, and the members thus 
elected—James Duane, John Jay, Philip Livingston, Isaac Low and John 
Alsop—were adopted by Westchester, Duchess and Albany Counties as 
their representatives; the County of Suffolk electing Colonel William 
Floyd as their delegate ; Orange County subsequently choosing Henry 
Wisner and John Herring, and Kings County sending Simon Boerum. 
The idea prevailing in this delegation from our City and State was to 
propose a Confederation of the Colonies, to be directly connected with 
the British throne, and probably intended to enjoy a greater degree of 
practical independence even than the present Dominion of Canada. All 
the Congress agreed in the necessity of respectfully remonstrating with 
the King on the arbitrary conduct of his Ministers, while taking such 
bold steps as showed their fixed determination to preserve their liber- 
ties. The question immediately arose as to the relative importance of 
the different Colonies in voting. Patrick Henry made his celebrated 
speech on the necessity of basing representation on numbers, saying: 
“Government is dissolved. Fleets and armies and the present state of 
things show that government is dissolved. Where are your landmarks, 
your boundaries of colonies? We are in a state of nature, sir! It is 
known in my province that some other Colonies are not so numerous or 
rich as they are. I am for giving all the satisfaction in my power. The 
distinctions between Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers and 
New Englanders are no more. I am not a Virginian, but an American. 
Slaves are to be thrown out of the question, and if the freemen can be 
represented according to their numbers, | am satisfied.” Governor 
Ward of Rhode Island took his stand for the equal voice of each Colony 
in the important deliberations before them. The historian Bancroft 
quotes his words as follows: “ Every Colony should have an equal vote. 
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The counties of Virginia are unequal in point of wealth and numbers, 
yet each has a right to send two members to its Legislature. We come 
if necessary to make a sacrifice of our all, and by such a sacrifice the 
weakest will suffer as much as the greatest.” As the Congress possessed 
no proper materials for ascertaining the importance of each Colony, the 
question was settled as thus proposed, and each Colony cast one vote. 
“About two o'clock on the sixth of September,” writes Governor 
Ward, “an account arrived of the troops and fleets cannonading the 
town of Boston, which occasioned an adjournment to five o’clock P. M.” 
This was founded on General Gage’s removing the powder belonging 
to the province of Massachusetts that was stored at Cambridge. In 
reality no blood was spilt, but the rumor aroused the country. Gov- 
ernor Ward wrote to his family from Philadelphia, saying: “A noble 
ardor prevailed here. We proposed turning the Congress into a Coun- 
cil of War, (had the news been confirmed, which was much doubted,) 
and some had thoughts of removing to Rhode Island that we might be on 
hand to give any necessary advice.” He writes in his diary the follow- 
ing day, the 7th: “ Mr. Duché read prayers and lessons, and concluded 
with one of the most sublime, catholic, well-adapted prayers I ever 
heard.” John Adams, in a letter to his wife, says: “Mr. Duché 
appeared with his clerk and in his pontificals, and read several prayers 
in the established form, and then read the collect for the seventh day of 
September, which was the thirty-fifth Psalm. You must remember this 
was the next morning after we heard the horrible rumor of the cannonade 
of Boston. I never saw a greater effect upon an audience. It seemed 
as if Heaven had ordained that Psalm to be read on that morning. 
- After this Mr. Duché, unexpectedly to everybody, struck out into an 
extemporary prayer, which filled the bosom of every man present. I 
must confess I never heard a better prayer, or one so well pronounced. 
Episcopalian as he is, Dr. Cooper himself never prayed with such fer- 
vor, such ardor, such earnestness and pathos, and in language so elegant 
and sublime, for America, for the Congress, for the Province of Massa- 
chusetts, and especially the town of Boston. It has had an excellent 
effect upon everybody here.” Governor Ward writes of the business 
accomplished the same day as follows: “A Committee of two from each 
Colony was appointed to prepare a statement of the rights of the Colo- 
nists, the infringements of those rights, and the means of redress. A 
Committee to report what Acts of Parliament affect the trade of the 
Colonies.” 
The Committees met the following day, and John Adams gives an 
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interesting account of the debates in the great “ Committee for stating 
rights, grievances and means of redress.” Colonel Lee, of Virginia, said: 
“The rights are built on a fourfold foundation; on nature, on the British 
Constitution, on charters, and on immemorial usage. The Navigation 
Act—a capital violation.” Mr. Jay, of New York, remarked: “It is 
necessary to recur to the law of nature and the British Constitution to 
ascertain our rights. The Constitution of Great Britain will not apply 
to some of the charter rights. A mother-country surcharged with 
inhabitants, they have a right to emigrate. It may be said, if we leave 
our country we cannot leave our allegiance. But there is no allegiance 
without protection, and emigrants have a right to erect what govern- 
ment they please.” Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, said: “ Emigrants 
would not have a right to set up what constitution they please. A 
subject could not alienate his allegiance.” Colonel Lee, of Virginia, 
replied: ‘Can't see why we should not lay our rights upon the 
broadest bottom, the ground of nature. Our ancestors found here no 
government.” Mr. Duane, of New York, remarked: ‘“ Upon the whole, 
for grounding our rights on the laws and constitution of the country 
from which we sprung, and charters, without recurring to the law of 
nature; because this will be a feeble support. Charters are compacts 
between the Crown and the people, and I think on this foundation the 
charter governments stand firm. England is governed by a limited 
monarchy and free constitution. Privileges of Englishmen were inherent, 
their birthright and inheritance, and [they] cannot be deprived of them 
without their consent. Objection; that @//the rights of Englishmen will 
make us independent. I hope a line may be drawn to obviate this 
objection.” Mr. Galloway, a delegate from Pennsylvania, who subse- 
quently proved to be a royalist in disguise, spoke very strongly for the 
rights of the Colonies, saying: “I have ever thought we might reduce 
our rights to one—an exemption from all laws made by British Parliament 
since the emigration of our ancestors. It follows, therefore, that all the acts 
of Parliament made since are violations of our rights.” This large 
committee was at first composed of twenty-two members, representing 
eleven Colonies, two being appointed from each. A week later two 
delegates arrived from North Carolina, and were added to the great 
committee, now numbering twenty-four, Georgia not being represented 
in that Congress. This committee was of great importance, and, says 
John Adams, met “every morning for many days successively, till it 
became an object of jealousy to all the other members of Congress.” 
The President adjourned the Congress from day to day, from 
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the seventh instant until the twelfth, awaiting the action of the 
committee, in compliance with a resolve of the seventh instant.” 

On the 9th of September Governor Ward writes to his family: ‘We 
are as unanimous as I expected. Much the largest part of the province 
is hearty in the cause of liberty. The Southern gentlemen have been 
used to do no business in the afternoon, so that we rise about two or 
three o'clock, and sit no more that day; and as we meet late in a morn- 
ing, we shall sit a long while.” The same day he wrote in his diary: 
“The Committee met, agreed to found our rights upon the laws of 
Nature, the principles of the English Constitution, and charters and 
compacts; ordered a sub-committee to draw up a declaration of rights.” 
He mentions this sub-committee as sitting on the 1oth, 12th and 13th, 
and on the 12th says it ‘made some progress in stating the Rights.” 
John Adams, who was a member of this sub-committee, says: ‘ After a 
multitude of motions had been made, discussed, negatived, it seemed as 
if we should never agree upon anything. Mr. John Rutledge of South 
Carolina, one of the committee, addressing himself to me, was pleased 
to say: ‘Adams, we must agree upon something. You appear to be 
as familiar with the subject as any of us, and I like your expressions, 
‘The necessity of the case,’ and ‘excluding all ideas of taxation, external 
and internal.’ I have a great opinion of that same idea of the necessity 
of the case, and I am determined against all taxation for revenue. 
Come, take the pen, and see if you can’t produce something that will 
unite us... Some others of the committee seconding Mr. Rutledge, | 
took,” he continues, “a sheet of paper, and drew up an article. When 
it was read, I believe not one of the committee was fully satisfied with 

‘it, but they all soon acknowledged that there was no hope of hitting on 
anything in which we could all agree with more satisfaction. All, 
therefore, agreed to this, and upon this depended the union of the Colo- 
nies. The sub-committee reported their draught to the grand commit- 
tee, and another long debate ensued, especially on this article, and 
various changes and modifications of it were attempted, but none 
adopted.” The Great Committee itself made a partial report to Con- 
gress on the 22d. Governor Ward writes that day: “The Congress 
met, made and ordered public a request to the merchants not to import, 
and 2'so to direct a delay of orders already sent, until the Congress 
came to resolutions on that point. The Committee met afterwards.” 
On the 24th, Congress discussed the report of the committee, and 
according to the official journal reso/ved, “‘ That the Congress do confine 

themselves at present to the consideration of such Rights as have been 
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infringed by Acts of the British Parliament since the year 1763, post- 
poning the further consideration of the general state of American Rights 
to a future day.” The Congress, on the 28th of September, considered 
Mr. Galloway's plan for a union between Great Britain and the Colo- 
nies, writes Governor Ward, but ordered it to lie on the table. On the 
1st of October, Congress resolved unanimously, “That a loyal address 
to his Majesty be prepared, dutifully requesting the royal attention to 
the grievances that alarm and distress his Majesty’s faithful subjects in 
North America, and entreating his Majesty’s gracious interposition for 
the removal of such grievances, thereby to restore between Great Brit- 
ain and the Colonies that harmony so necessary to the happiness of the 
British Empire, and so ardently desired by all America.” 

On the 6th, Governor Ward writes: “ Received letters by express 
from Boston, (from the Committee of Correspondence there,) laying 
before us the distressed state of the town, and desiring advice.” The 
Boston Committee wrote: “ That the entrenchments upon the Neck” 
are “nearly completed; that cannon are mounted at the entrance of the 
town; that it is currently reported that fortifications are to be erected 
on Corpse Hill, Bacon Hill, Fort Hill, etc.; that the fortifications, with 
the ships in the harbor, may absolutely command every avenue to the 
town, both by sea and land;” * * * “that from several circum- 
stances there is reason to apprehend that Boston is to be made and kept 
a garrisoned town; that from all they can hear from Britain, [the] 
Administration is resolved to do all in their power to force them to a 
submission ; that when the town is inclosed it is apprehended the inhab- 
itants will be held as hostages for the submission of the country.” The 
following day, Congress appointed a committee to draft a letter to 
General Gage, remonstrating with him upon raising fortifications around 
Boston. The resolution directs mention to be made of the soldiers offer- 
ing various insults to the people, which must irritate their minds, and if 
not put a stop to, involve all America in the horrors of a civil war. On 
the 1oth, the committee reported the draught of a letter to General 
Gage, which was ordered to be copied and signed by the President on 
behalf of the Congress. The letter was read the following day as 
adopted. On the 14th of October, the Congress adopted important dec- 
larations and resolves; those on “ Rights” being reported from the 
Great Committee, and drafted by John Adams; those on the “ violation 
of rights” being reported from a special committee, and drawn up by 
John Sullivan of New Hampshire. “In adopting a declaration of 
Rights,” says Bancroft, “the division which had shown itself in the 
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ommittee was renewed. ‘Here,’ said Ward of Rhode Island, ‘no Acts 
ot Parliament can bind. Giving up this point is yielding all.’ Against 
him spoke John Adams and Duane.” On the 12th Governor Ward 
wrote in his diary: “Considered the Bill of Rights. That relative to 
Statutes, and that mentioning our Fathers not having forfeited by emi- 
gration, I did not like.” “Two years afterwards,” says John Adams, 
“these two Declarations” (of Rights and Violations of Rights) “ were 
recapitulated in the Declaration of Independence.” On the 22d of Octo- 
ber, Governor Ward sums up the proceedings of the Congress in a let- 
ter to his son Samuel, (afterwards a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Revolu- 
tionary Army,) as follows. He says: “ We have formed a bill of rights, 
a list of grievances, and for redress of those grievances agreed upon a 
petition to the King, a non-importation, non-exportation and non-con- 
sumption agreements, an address to the people of England, another to 
those of America; have stigmatized Bernard, Hutchinson, and other 
wretches in Boston, and advised resistance and reprisals in case any 
attempt should be made to seize and transport any person to England for 
trial. Our proceedings are to be sent to all the Colonies and the West 
Indies, to invite them to join us.” Mr. Galloway’s plan for a union 
between Great Britain and the Colonies was finally dismissed by the 
close vote of six Colonies to five. It was a very dangerous movement, 
and all traces of it were expunged from the journal of the Congress. 
Governor Ward mentions his voting against the plan. The same day, 
in consequence of Peyton Randolph’s indisposition, Henry Middleton 
was chosen President. On the 26th of October, the Congress signed the 
petition to the King, and dissolved the session. The American Commis- 


' sioners in England, of whom Dr. Benjamin Franklin was the leader, 


were requested to present the petition to his Majesty. 

The following January, when their petition and addresses, which 
reached England in December, were brought before Parliament, the 
Earl of Chatham rose in the House of Lords, and moved to address the 
King for “immediate orders to remove the forces from the town of 
Boston as soon as possible.” He said: ‘My lords, the way must be 
immediately opened for reconciliation; it will soon be too late; an hour 
now lost may produce years of calamity. This measure of recalling 
the troops from Boston is preparatory to the restoration of your peace 
and the establishment of your prosperity. When your lordskips look at 
the papers transmitted us from America, when you consider their decency, 
firmness and wisdom, you cannot but respect their cause and wish to 
make it your own. For myself, I must avow that inall my reading,—and 
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I have read Thucydides, and have studied and admired the master-states 
of the world—for solidity of reason, force of sagacity and wisdom of 
conclusion under a complication of difficult circumstances, no nation or 
body of men can stand in preference to the general Congress at 
Philadelphia. The histories of Greece and Rome give us nothing equal 
to it, and all attempts to impose servitude upon such a mighty, continen- 
tal nation must be vain.” The influence of the Ministerial party proved 
too powerful, and the Earl of Chatham’s resolution was not adopted. 
His praise of the Continental Congress was well deserved. What 
do we not owe to those true-hearted patriots! The practical com- 
mon-sense they displayed is as remarkable as their unselfish, patri- 
otic zeal. The members of that Congress were the leading men in 
their respective Colonies, and accustomed to sway public opinion on a 
comparatively limited, yet important theatre of action. They had 
inherited all the broad feelings and thoughts of their English ancestors, 
enlarging them still further by direct contact with nature on a grand 
scale, and were in the habit of regarding themselves as rightfully equal 
members of a great empire. The principle of equality in voting by Col- 
onies, so early established, bore within it the germ of the American Sen- 
ate, that balance wheel of our republican form of government. The first 
session of the Continental Congress was a most important step toward 
the foundation of our government. The wonderful endurance of our 
republic, and the steadfast manner in which it has survived the shocks 
of a century, are principally due to the circumstance of its being the 
legitimate outgrowth of the colonial system. The men of the Revolution 
had grown up accustomed to certain fixed ideas of local self-government, 
and the happy preservation of these principles has largely caused the 
surprising growth and prosperity of our greatnation. The Federal gov- 
ernment, so marvellously adapted to our position on this vast continent, 
arises naturally out of the principle of colonial equality recognized in the 
Continental Congress, and now preserved in the American Senate, with 
the addition of the important factor of a House of Representatives based on 
population, as Patrick Henry proposed; while the President, during his 
short term of office, truly represents our ancestors’ English Kings, inas- 
much as he wields more power than many an Emperor. Our forefathers 
were devoted to the English throne, and nothing but the most arbitrary 
attacks upon their liberties could have weakened their allegiance and 
caused our happy deliverance from the thraldom of a Court. On the 
other hand, the development of our Federal Union from the original 
group of Colonies may be compared to the growth of the Indian banyan 
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tree, which shoots off branches in every direction that droop to the 
earth, and taking root, become trees themselves, but retaining their 
connection with the parent stem, rise in proud equality, forming stately 
bowers that cover the land with their wonderful foliage; one sap, one 
life-blood vitalizing the gigantic, ever-growing structure overshadowing 
the nations. When we remember the impetuous haste with which the 
Southern States precipitated the clash of arms in 1861, as if feeling the 
weakness of their cause, and anxious to commit their best men irretriev- 
ably to its support, we cannot but admire the self-restraint of the 
Congress of 1774. Confessedly the most remarkable array of statesmen 
ever before assembled, and equally distinguished for deep religious 
feeling, they were unwilling to invoke the God of battles until every 
honorable means of reconciliation had been exhausted; and while their 
self-control was misinterpreted, they placed on record a noble example 
for all succeeding ages. 

The petition of the American Congress to the King requesting the 
repeal of the obnoxious statutes, met with an unfavorable reception in 
Parliament, owing to the great influence of the Court, and was finally 
rejected. Dr. Franklin, who had been treated with great distinction 
by the Earl of Chatham, now sailed for America to take part in the 
impending struggle; while the British Government resolved to reinforce 
the troops in Boston, and to send General Howe to command the royal 
forces. In New England, minute men prepared everywhere to respond 
to the first call of wounded liberty. Onthe evening of the 18th of April, 
1775, the British Governor of Massachusetts, General Gage, sent Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn to seize the military stores at 
- Concord. We all know how Paul Revere and Samuel Prescott aroused 
the minute men that night. The following morning the memorable 
engagements at Lexington and Concord took place, followed by the 
retreat of the British to Boston, sorely harassed by the minute men. 
‘‘Here once the embattled farmers stood, and fired the shot heard round 
the world,” says Emerson of the battle of Concord; and truly the 
consequences were most momentous. From the 19th of April, British 
authority in America rapidly declined. The news of the bloodshed at 
Lexington and Concord thrilled through the land and aroused the most 
exalted outburst of patriotism. From every New England Colony 
thronged the hardy yeomanry, eager to assist their Massachusetts 
brethren. The British soldiers, retreating to Boston under an irregular 
but deadly fire from the rural riflemen—who hastened from the neigh- 
bouring farms and villages—soon found themselves besieged in Boston 
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by a hastily assembled army of patriots. General Nathanael Greene was 
appointed by Rhode Island to command the brigade the Colony soon 
raised—known at first asthe Rhode Island Army of Observation—and 
exerted himself to the utmost to thoroughly drill and discipline his 
soldiers. His efforts were crowned with great success, and the brigade 
became pre-eminent in the patriot army for high military training. In 
Connecticut, General Putnam left the plough to hasten to the scene of 
action, and New Hampshire sent her yeomanry. While Rhode Island 
and Connecticut retained control of their troops, General Artemas 
Ward, of Massachusetts, became gradually acknowledged as Commander- 
in-Chief. 

When the Congress of 1775 assembled at Philadelphia on the roth of 
May, the whole aspect of affairs had changed since the previous Con- 
gress met. Then, many members cherished hopes of reconciliation, and 
even now, when war-clouds were drifting madly across a hitherto com- 
paratively calm sky, a number still hesitated, or hoped that a short con- 
test would convince the British King that the colonies were in earnest 
in defending their rights, and thus the appeal to arms would result in 
the preservation of their liberties, while they still might remain mem- 
bers of the British Empire. Viewing this in the light of subsequent 
events, it seems strange that the previous year even Washington and 
John Adams were opposed to separation; but a common language and 
a common faith were powerful, though unconscious, agents in strength- 
ening the many ties that had been maintained between the mother coun- 
try and her distant children. The tenacity with which the present 
British Colonies cling to the idea of remaining members of the mighty 
empire that has so long controlled the commerce of the world, can alone 
bring home to us the ancient feeling of loyalty that once prevailed in 
the thirteen United Colonies. But those American statesmen who were 
in advance of their countrymen saw that the last hope of reconciliation 
vanished with the appeal to arms. Henceforth the two countries must 
follow different destinies; and when the smoke and flame of the long 
and heroic struggle for freedom had been dispelled by the final recogni- 
tion of our independence, it would be seen that it was wisely ordained, 
and that it was for the advantage of both countries to separate. The 
ties of commerce and of a common language would eventually remove 
all traces of the long-cherished bitterness of feeling, and both England 
and America meanwhile would be stimulated to the greatest exertions ; 
England by the desire to found new Colonies in the far East, in order to 
recover her lost prestige and subject other realms to her control; and 
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America by her zeal to maintain and establish the right to a proud posi- 
tion among the nations of the earth, which she had won by her terrible 
struggle. And how fortunate for America that at the outset of her 
arduous contest, the Colonies had the wisdom to send their best repre- 
sentatives, as before, to the Congress at Philadelphia. Virginia re-elected 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, and her other historic 
representatives ; Massachusetts added John Hancock to her illustrious 
roll of members; the New York delegation was greatly strengthened : 
in addition to the well-tried Philip Livingston, John Jay (the future 
Chief Justice of the United States), James Duane, William Floyd and 
the other three members of the Congress of 1774, now appeared Robert 
R. Livingston, Jr. (afterwards Chancellor of the State), Francis Lewis, 
Philip Schuyler (soon to be known as an able General,) and George Clin- 
ton. Truly, the important Colony of New York was nobly represented 
in the Continental Congress! What associations cluster around those 
honored names! Dr. Benjamin Franklin appeared as one of the 
delegates from Pennsylvania. The Rhode Island Assembly again sent 
Governor Samuel Ward‘and Governor Stephen Hopkins as their 
representatives. When unanimously re-electing them on their return 
from the first Congress, the Assembly passed a vote of thanks for “the 
wise, spirited and faithful discharge of the important trust reposed in 
them.” The members of the Continental Congress met like ambassadors 
from separate friendly powers about to cast their fortunes in common. 
As when their ancestors left the visible shores of old England, and crossed 
the broad Atlantic to seek a refuge on the Western Continent, the Ameri- 
can statesmen averted their gaze from the throne at Westminster, and 
boldly guided the bark of the infant republic through the storms and 
breakers of civil war to seek a sure haven and refuge for liberty ; not rear- 
ing her beautiful temple on t.: shifting sands of constant revolutions, but 
founding it on the granite rocks .f Independence and Federal Union. The 
impetuosity with which fhe New England people rushed to the battle-field 
at the first call of wounded freedom, has remained a characteristic of the 
American people to this day. From the New England hive, swarm after 
swarm of hardy, active colonists has been thrown off, who, seeking the ever- 
advancing western frontier of civilization, have built up the mighty West 
as a counterpart, in many respects, of New England. And the resem- 
blance was shown at the outbreak of our civil war. Then, the North 
waited patiently, as their forefathers had done, until a fatal blow was 
aimed at liberty ; and then, rising as one man, repeated on a larger scale 
the memorable uprising of New England in 1775. In the early days of 
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the Revolution, Americans spoke especially of the inhabitants of their 
respective Colonies as their countrymen. In the first outburst of patriotic 
feeling, strange to say, the representatives of the Southern Colonies were 
the most anxious to throw down the colonial boundaries, especially in 
the organization of the army. Governor Ward, in his valuable letters, 
speaks of this tendency as unwise, believing as he did in preserving the 
happy balance between local authority and that of the Congress, which 
has proved so important an element in our national prosperity. The 
Southern representatives at first evinced a most foolish jealousy of New 
England, and the wise choice of the most illustrious Southerner to 
command the New England army before Boston had a most happy 
influence in partly allaying this unfortunate feeling. Nearly every day 
Congress resolved itself into a committee of the whole to take into 
eonsideration the state of America, etc.; and Governor Ward, on such 
eseasions, was, with one exception, always called to the chair, from the 19th 
of; May, 1775, to the 13th of March, 1776, shortly before his death; the 
President, Hon. Peyton Randolph, first paying him this compliment, and 
it being constantly renewed by his successor, John Hancock. Governor 
Ward, from the time of the Stamp Act, had been in favor of Inde- 
pendence, and had predicted it as a certainty. John Adams now argued 
strongly in favor of this important step, but was much opposed by Mr. 
John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, who led the party that finally prevailed 
on, the Congress to prepare a second petition to the King. John Adams 
attributes the loss of Charlestown, with the death of General Warren, 
and the loss of Canada, to the effect on the Congress of the active, but 
unwise exertions of this gentleman against Independence. 

bo-On the 13th of May, Dr. Lyman Hall, from the parish of St. John’s, 
Georgia, was admitted as a representative of that extensive parish. He 
was the first delegate from Georgia, but did not represent the whole 
Colony. On the 18th, Governor Ward mentions in his diary the news of 
the taking of Ticonderoga. The cannon captured at this fortress and 
Crown Point by Ethan Allen, Seth Warner and the Green Mountain 
boys, were transported across the snow the following winter to Boston, 
and were of infinite service on the Heights. On the roth, John Han- 
cock was chosen President, on Peyton Randolph’s returning to Virginia. 
John Adams, finding that the Southern members were strongly in favor 
of, electing George Washington as Commander-in-Chief, threw all his 
influence in his favor, making a strong speech, in which he mentioned 
him, not by name, but as “a gentleman from Virginia,” (then present,) 
“whose skill and experience as an officer, whose independent fortune, 
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great talents, and excellent, universal character would command the 
approbation of all America, and unite the cordial exertions of all the 
Colonies, better than any other person in the Union.” The modest Vir- 
ginian immediately retired to the library. John Adams mentions ina 
letter that Washington attended the meetings in uniform. Finally, on 
the 15th of June, according to the official journal, the Congress resolved 
itself, as usual, into a Committee of the Whole, Governor Ward pre- 
siding. After some time the President, John Hancock, resumed the 
Chair, and Governor Ward reported the following memorable resolu- 
tions: “ Resolved, That a General be appointed to command the Conti- 
nental forces raised, or to be raised, for the defence of American Lib- 
erty. That five hundred dollars per month be allowed for the pay and 
expenses of the General.” ‘The Congress then proceeded to the choice 
of a General by ballot, and George Washington, Esq., was unanimously 
elected.” Thomas Johnson of Maryland nominated him to this exalted 
position, which Washington accepted the following day. When the 
name of the Father of his Country is mentioned, all instinctively feel an 
emotion of reverence. What do we not owe to that extraordinary man! 
Extraordinary, not for any fitful brilliancy of genius, but for his remark- 
able balance, resulting in the happy union of all the forces of his ele- 
vated nature working toward unselfish, magnanimous ends. He was a 
type of the noble characters that inaugurated the Revolution; and how 
fortunate in surviving to carry his glorious work to completion, and 
receive with due modesty the grateful homage of his countrymen! The 
success of the Revolution apparently turned upon the fortunate event 
of the 15th of June, 1775. The Massachusetts General, acting in com- 
mand of the forces besieging Boston, was unequal to the situation, while 
the choice of George Washington aroused the army to an extraordinary 
degree of enthusiasm, when they learned from personal observation 
what a providential selection of a General had been made by the states- 
men at Philadelphia. 

“It gives me inexpressible pleasure,” writes Governor Ward to his 
son, “to find General Washington so universally acceptable to all the 
troops. I was sure, from the intimate acquaintance I had with him, his 
appointment would certainly be attended with the most happy conse- 
quences.” He writes to General Washington: “I most cheerfully 
entered into a solemn engagement, upon your appointment, to support 
you with my life and fortune, and shall most religiously, and with the 
greatest pleasure, endeavor to discharge that duty,’ , Washington's 
journey to. Boston. was-accompanied; by demonstrations of respect and 
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enthusiasm. On the way he heard the news of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and the gallant conduct of the Americans under Colonel William 
Prescott. It inspired him with renewed confidence in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the struggle for liberty. Much remained for him to do in dis- 
ciplining the army. General Greene had already made great progress 
with his men; and Professor A. P. Peabody, in his Centennial oration, 
(delivered at Cambridge, Massachusetts,) states that “only in the Rhode 
Island regiments under General Greene did [Washington] discover 
aught of military order, system, discipline and subordination.” We all 
know the fortunate results of Washington’s generalship at Rox- 
bury and Dorchester, culminating in the evacuation of Boston by the 
British under General Howe. But a long and anxious period of eight 
months was to roll away before that happy day came to crown the hero 
with one of the first of his many laurels. John Adams’ correspondence 
with his wife,a woman of strong, good sense, tinged with romantic 
feeling, shows the spirit of New England at that day, as her letters, like 
the chorus in a Greek tragedy, reflect the emotions of the people as 
mighty events were unfolded before them. 

On the 18th of June, General Washington’s commission was agreed 
to in Congress, and Artemas Ward and Charles Lee were chosen 
Major-Generals. The following day, Philip Schuyler and Israel 
Putnam were raised to that rank, and Horatio Gates was made Adju- 
tant-General. Governor Ward's letters to his son Samuel, (then a cap- 
tain in General Greene’s brigade in the army before Boston,) and to his 
brother Henry, Secretary of State of Rhode Island, throw much light 
on the movements of the period. On the 22d of June, he writes to the 
latter: ‘ Yesterday the famous Mr. Jefferson, a delegate from Virginia 
in the room of Mr. Randolph, arrived. I have not been in company 
with him yet. He looks like a very sensible, spirited, fine fellow, and 
by the pamphlet which he wrote last summer he certainly is one. 
* * * A resolution was passed this week, desiring that Connecticut 
would send what forces they have (not already employed) to Boston as 
soon as possible, and Rhode Island and New Hampshire to send all 
they have raised also there. By the best accounts something of conse- 
quence will soon be done there. Should we receive a check, all your 
firmness will be necessary to keep up the spirits of the Colony, and I 
doubt not but you will exert every nerve to do it. In no case whatever 
can submission be thought of; for slavery is worse than all the calami- 
ties of war and death in any shape whatever. What innumerable losses 
and distresses the Dutch suffered for years! Their firmness at length 
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prevailed over all opposition. The same resolution will certainly 
deliver us. * * * Since writing the above, we have an imperfect 
account that our army has met with a check at Bunker’s Hill. If it be 
so, and should prove so considerable a one as to make it necessary to 
raise new levies, your most strenuous efforts for that purpose I dare 
say will not be wanting, and I hope may prove successful. The Con- 
gress came to a resolution after the appointment of the Generalissimo 
{George Washington] that they would stand by him with their lives 
and fortunes. To retreat will be certain destruction, and tho’ the road 
through which we are to march is rugged, a fixed resolution will sur- 
mount all difficulties, and land us in the beautiful, safe and happy regions 
of liberty.” 

On the 23d of June, Governor Ward reported from the Committee 
of the Whole the very important resolutions passed in favor of a Con- 
tinental currency. This report was adopted by Congress, and had the 
system been carried out on a moderate scale, it might have proved of at 
least as much benefit as the legal-tender currency, to which we are 
accustomed. Had all the early measures of the Congress of 1775 cor- 
responded in wisdom with the appointment of Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the long agony of the Revolution would apparently 
have been materially shortened. While the new Continental currency 
possessed a purchasing power, and the spirit of sacrifice for liberty still 
wore the engaging hues of patriotic enthusiasm, was the time for earn- 
est, rapid measures. But Mr. Dickinson’s party held back the Congress 
by contradictory resolutions. 

From the 28th to the 30th of June, Congress was engaged in discus- 
sing rules and regulations for the government of the army, which were 
finally adopted. On the 5th of July, another petition to the King was 
agreed upon, and the following day a declaration was adopted, setting 
forth the causes and necessity for their taking up arms. This was to be 
published by General Washington upon his arrival at the camp before 
Boston. On the 8th, the petition to the King was signed by all the mem- 
bers present. An address to the people of England was also prepared, anda 
letter to the Lord Mayor of London; all of these documents were ordered 
to be sent by Mr. Richard Penn. On the 6th of July Governor Ward 
writes to Captain Samuel Ward: “ Your General [Washington] hath 
arrived before this time, and I hope, established discipline and good order 
in the camp before now. I did not mention your name to him, but shall do 
it in a letter soon. He is worthy of every regard in the power of his 
country toshow him. A vessel hath just arrived which left London 
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24th May. The Lexington affair had not got home then. I hope the 
army will unanimously consider that the cause they are engaged to 
defend is the greatest and best that ever arms were taken up for, and 
will fully answer their country’s just expectations. The Congress are 
taking measures for the support of the army, and for the defense of 
the colonies: besides which, nothing proper for the common good will 
be omitted, [hope. * * * You will soon have some companies of 
riflemen from here; they are already on their march; and this day a 
German, dressed in his hussar uniform, offered his services to some of the 
Congress, and said he could get fifty men in three weeks. His arms. 
were a short carbine as horsemen usually carry, a pair of pistols and a 
broadsword. I believe he will be countenanced.” On the 2oth of July, 
Congress resolved, “that General Schuyler be empowered to dispose of 
and employ all the troops in the New York department, in such 
manner as he may think best, for the protection and defence of these 
Colonies, the tribes of Indians in friendship and amity with us, and most. 
effectually to promote the general interest ; still pursuing, if in his power, 
the former orders from this Congress, and subject to the future orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief.” On the 29th, Governor Ward writes to 
his son as follows: “General Washington speaks very handsomely of the 
army in general, and | doubt not, will soon have everything in the best 
order. Colonel Warren, the President of the Provincial Congress [of 
Massachusetts,] is appointed Paymaster-General of the army. Every 
thing which the General [Washington] has asked of the Congress hath 
been cheerfully done. You will soon receive a fine supply of powder, and 
cloth for tents; and nothing in the power of Congress will be wanting to 
make the army happy. Colonel Nightingale and Mr. Russell arrived in 
town yesterday from Baltimore, in Maryland. The military spirit and 
ardor of that province, they say, is vastly high, and they are still higher 
in Virginia.” The same day Congress adopted a system of paying the 
army, and established the quotas of money to be contributed by each 
Colony. The following day Congress discussed an insidious resolve of 
the British House of Commons, passed on the 20th of February, allow- 
ing a suspension of colonial taxation, with the approval of the King and 
Parliament, so long as a Colony made provision for the common defence,. 
etc.,and submitted proposals to that effect. No relief was promised 
from duties for the regulation of commerce. Congress declared this 
resolution to be unreasonable, and refused to listen to any such proposi- 
tion. On the 31st of July, Congress adjourned until the 5th of Septem- 
ber, and the members returned home. A quorum was not obtained 
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until September 13th. Ina letter to General Washington, written from 
Philadelphia on the 17th of September, Governor Ward says: “I am 
much obliged to you for the kind notice which you were pleased to take 
of my son, and the favorable light in which you view him. * * * 
With pleasure I observe that you have lately received some powder, 
and expect some lead and arms from our colony. I hope the measures 
taken by Congress and by the Colonies will furnish you with such quan- 
tities as will allow the freest scope to your military plans and operations. 
The innumerable difficulties which you must have encountered in the 
command of an army under different establishments, in want of arms 
and ammunition, regular supplies of provisions, a military chest, expe- 
rienced officers, a due organization, and a hundred other things, I have 
some, though not an adequate conception of; but, from the accounts 
which I have the pleasure to receive from my friends in Congress, I 
doubt not but your wise and steady attention to the service will sur- 
mount all obstacles, and that by the opening of the next campaign you 
will have the finest army under your command which ever was formed 
in America. * * * The Congress began to do business last Wednes- 
day, but many members are still absent. Col. Lee, Col. Harrison and 
Mr. Jefferson, and the North Carolina delegates and some others have 
not arrived. Mr. Randolph has been confined with a fever two or three 
days. Messrs. Wythe and Lee are under inoculation, so that Col. Nel- 
son alone attends from your Colony. We entered into the consideration 
of your letters yesterday. * * * We have no news here from Eng- 
land later than the 18th of July. By the King’s answer to the petition 
of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Commons of the City of London it 
appears he is determined to pursue and enforce his measures. God be 
thanked that however severe the contest may prove, we are now in such 
a happy way that the end must be the establishment of American lib- 
erty.” On the 30th, Governor Ward writes to his brother Henry Ward: 
“ The gentlemen of Georgia deserve the character I gave you of them; 
they are some of the highest sons of liberty I have seen, and are very 
sensible and clever. Saving that unhappy jealousy of New England, 
which some weak minds are possessed with, great unanimity prevails in 
Congress. Our measures are spirited, and I believe we are now ready 
to go every length to secure our liberties. John Adams’ letter has 
silenced all.those who opposed every decisive measure. * * * That 
the issue of this same contest will be the establishment of our liberties 
I as firmly believe as I do my existence; for I never can think that God 
brought us into this wilderness to perish, or, what is worse, to become 
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slaves, but to make us a great and free people.” Two of John Adams’ 
letters, containing very positive views, and criticising Mr. Dickinson 
and others, not by name, had been intercepted and published by the 
British. In his diary John Adams gives an interesting account of the 
debates in Congress on the 23d of September, on the subject of appro- 
priating five thousand pounds for the purchase of clothing for the army ; 
and on the 4th of October he gives the more important debate on the 
subject of modifying the non-importation and non-exportation agree- 
ments, as these had begun to work disaster for the country. Mr. 
Robert R. Livingston, of New York, took a prominent part in the 
debate. On the 5th, Mr. Francis Lewis, also of New York, moved 
“that it be recommended to the Council of Virginia that they take such 
measures to secure themselves from the practices of Lord Dunmore, the 
Governor, either by seizing his person, or otherwise, as they think proper.” 
On the 7th, Governor Ward mentions in his diary “that a committee 
was appointed to consider the subject of fortifications ordered to be 
erected on the Hudson river; and that Gen. Wooster was ordered— 
unless counter-ordered by Gen. Schuyler—to come down to the High- 
lands, leave as many troops as the managers of the works think necessary, 
and repair with the remainder to New York.” It was of vital import- 
ance to prevent the British from seizing the Hudson river, as was after- 
wards attempted in Burgoyne’s campaign. The result would have been 
as momentous as the opening of the navigation of the Mississippi dur- 
ing our civil war, for the colonies would have been cut in twain. On 
the 3d of October, Governor Ward presented the instructions of the 
Rhode Island Legislature for building an American fleet. John Adams 
gives the debates on this proposition. It was violently opposed, and laid 
on the table, but was finally adopted in December. Much of the month of 
October was employed in discussing the state of trade. John Adams’ 
record of the debates ceases with the close of that month, to be resumed 
the following February, and on the oth of December he returned to 
Massachusetts for six weeks or more. 

On the 11th of November, Governor Ward writes to his brother 
Henry as follows: “I have seen one letter from a faithful and very 
sensible friend in England, which gives us a most minute account of 
affairs. ‘The King,’ says he, ‘who out-does Lord Mansfield himself in 
dissimulation and lust of power, is at the head of the violent measures 
pursued and planning. Councils are frequently called, various conclusions 
formed, but all agreeing in this, to make an absolute conquest of 
America. The King hath himself prevailed upon Sir Jeffry Amherst to 
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come over next spring; has engaged him a reinforcement of 20,000 men 
—2,000 of them Highlanders, 3,000 Roman Catholics, the remaining 
15,000 to be Hanoverians and Hessians.’ The people of New York have 
moved, and are daily moving, their families and most valuable effects into 
the country. A very strong fortification is building on the Highlands, 
about forty-five miles above New York, which, it is said, will effectually 
command the North River: two battalions are ordered by Congress to 
be immediately raised in the Jerseys for the defence of that post and the 
neighbouring coasts. In one word, all hopes of a speedy reconciliation 
are given over, and we unanimously determine to push the war with 
the greatest vigor.” 

At this period the Colony of Rhode Island was experiencing severe 
trials, occasioned by its early and patriotic adherence to the cause of 
Independence, as Captain Wallace, who commanded the British ships on 
that coast, sent parties of marauders to lay waste the country already 
menaced by the fleet, the shores lying naturally much exposed to a hostile 
expedition. Governor Ward writes to his brother at that time: “I have 
traced the progress of this unnatural war through burning towns, 
devastation of the country, and every subsequent evil. I have realized, 
with regard to myself, the bullet, the bayonet and the halter ; and compared 
with the immense object I have in view, they are all less than nothing. 
No man living, perhaps, is more fond of his children than I am, and I am 
not so old as to be tired of life, and yet, as far as I can now judge, the 
tenderest connections and the most important private concerns are very 
minute objects. Heaven save my country, I was going to say, is my 
first, my last, and almost my only prayer.” 

On the 2d of November he writes: “ The evening before last, two ships 
arrived from England. The advices which they bring (amongst which 
is a proclamation for suppressing rebellion and sedition,) are of immense 
service to us. Our councils have been hitherto too fluctuating; one day 
measures for carrying on the war were adopted; the next, nothing must be 
done that would widen the unhappy breach between Great Britain and 
the Colonies. As these different ideas have prevailed, our conduct has 
been directed accordingly. Had we, at the opening of the Congress in 
May, immediately taken proper measures for carrying on the war with 
vigor, we might have been in possession of all Canada, undoubtedly, and 
probably of Boston. Thank God, the happy day which I have long 
wished for is at length arrived ; the Southern Colonies no longer entertain 
jealousies of the northern ; they no longer look back to Great Britain ; 
they are convinced that they have been pursuing a phantom, and that 
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their only safety is a vigorous, determined defence. One of the gentle- 
men, who has been most sanguine for pacific measures, and very jealous 
of the New England colonies, addressing me in the style of Brother Rebel, 
told me he was now ready to join us heartily: ‘We have got,’ says he, 
‘a sufficient answer to our petition; I want nothing more, but am ready 
to declare ourselves independent, send ambassadors,’ and much more 
which prudence forbids me to commit to paper. Our resolutions will 
henceforth be spirited, clear and decisive. May the Supreme Governor 
of the universe direct and prosper them! The pleasure which this 
unanimity gives me is inexpressible. I consider it a sure presage of 
victory. My anxiety is now at an end. I am no longer worried with 
contradictory resolutions, but feel a calm, cheerful satisfaction in having 
one great and just object in view, and the means of obtaining it certainly, 
by the divine blessing, in our own hands.” 

During the autumn, the subject of re-enlisting and remodelling the 
army occupied the attention of General Washington and of the Congress; 
and it proved a question beset with many difficulties. General Greene 
corresponded with Governor Ward on the subject. That distinguished 
soldier was strongly in favor of a Declaration of Independence. 

On the 12th of December, Governor Ward writes to his brother: “ The 
contest between the two countries involves a question of no less magni- 
tude than the happiness or misery of millions, and when we extend 
our views to future ages, we may say millions of millions. Our views, 
therefore, ought to be extensive, our plans great, and our exertions ade- 
quate to the immense object before us, and such, I doubt not, will be the 
conduct of Congress.” On the 8th of January, Governor Ward writes 
to one of his family as follows: “The King’s speech to Parliament 
opened 27th October, is come to hand. He calls all rebels; charges us 
with endeavoring to amuse the nation by professions of affection for 
them and loyalty to him, and meaning only to gain time to make our 
preparations for a general revolt, in order to set up an independent 
empire; says he has greatly augmented his naval and land forces; 
determines to be decisive; has the offer of foreign assistance, if neces- 
sary, and the strongest assurances that his operations in America will 
not be interrupted by any foreign disturbances. Thus you see your 
[father’s] sentiments are confirmed, that the savage ever meant to make 
himself an absolute, despotic tyrant. May the reward of his hands and 
wicked heart be given him! Every idea of peace is now over, and all 
possible exertions are to be made for the common defence.” 

On the 31st of December, the American forces under Montgomery 
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and Arnold attacked the city of Quebec, under cover of a heavy snow 
storm. The gallant Montgomery fell; and on Arnold’s being wounded, 
the intrepid Christopher Greene led his detachment on, headed by Cap- 
tain Morgan’s company, the company commanded by Governor Ward’s 
son (Captain Samuel Ward) occupying about the centre of the forces. 
These brave men carried the first barrier in the face of a fire of 
artillery, and as Governor Ward writes: “ They carried two barriers, 
attacked the third, and fought gloriously with much superior forces, 
under cover also, four hours. After being overpowered by num- 
bers, they were compelled to surrender as prisoners of war, and 
are very kindly treated. In Colonel Greene’s detachment there were 
one hundred and twenty killed and wounded, nearly half killed.” 
The tidings of this disaster reached Congress on the 17th of January, 
1776, by dispatches from General Schuyler. On the 4th of March Gov- 
ernor Ward writes: “ The Congress is taking measures for the defence 
of all parts of the continent. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
the lower counties [Delaware] and Maryland are made a middle depart- 
ment under General Schuyler; Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia the Southern department under General Lee, who will 
soon be detached there. A committee is appointed by Congress to con- 
tract for the making of arms. This is a matter of immense importance. 
General Lee is fortifying New York. The Captain of the enemy’s ships 
gave out that they would fire onthe town. General Lee, in return, gave 
out that if they did he would chain a hundred of their best friends 
together, and the first house they set on fire should be their funeral 
pile.” General Howe evacuated Boston soon after this, and Washing- 
ton entered the patriot city in triumph, having expelled the British by 
seizing Dorchester Heights. 

On the 26th of March, Governor Ward died of smallpox, after an ill- 
ness of two weeks, aggravated by his severe overwork in Congress. 
John Adams in his autobiography writes: “In this gentleman, who died 
of the smallpox, we lost an honorable, a conscientious, a benevolent and 
inflexible patriot.” His physician (Dr. Young) wrote to Henry Ward, 
Secretary of State of Rhode Island, on the subject, and says: “So full, 
so firm, so capable, so industrious was Mr. Ward, that his loss will be 
severely felt in the Congress. One at least of the mighty advocates for - 
American Independency is fallen in Mr. Ward, to the great grief of the 
proto-patriot Adams.” Congress attended the funeral as mourners, and 
imposing solemnities were observed on the occasion. His native Col- 
ony repealed the oath of allegiance in May, and in a little over three 
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months after his death Congress passed the immortal Declaration of 
Independence, the foundation of our liberties, a declaration to be hal- 
lowed by the blood of thousands during the long and terrible war that 
followed this action of the Continental Congress. 

O wondrous days of the American Revolution! A spirit of the 
purest patriotism inspired the people under the leadership of mighty 
statesmen and warriors. Whatever sufferings were to be experienced, 
whatever losses to be endured, were met in a noble, magnanimous manner 
that has immortalized the Fathers of the nation. While we honor their 
memories, let us follow their high-minded example, treasuring the recol- 
lections of our own unparalleled contest to preserve a wonderful inherit- 
ance, and then our career as a people will be assured ; for, like those true 
patriots, we may prove worthy of Heaven’s blessing on our renewed 
national prosperity. But should our career be once more triumphant, 
we must keep that example before us in our onward progress, nor lose 
sight of those great deeds in the attractions of the present hour. The 
traveller in distant Lombardy, entranced with the loveliness of Lake 
Como and her sister lakes, whose transparent waters reflect the hues of 
gorgeous sunsets in amazing beauty, might be tempted to linger forever 
in the charming scene, a type of the delights of modern culture and 
esthetic improvement; but he raises his eyes to the eternal Alps, and 
there alone he traces the grander outlines of true sublimity. Like that 
majestic chain stand the Fathers of the nation, a wonderful brotherhood, 
and as the rising sun of memory illumines each bold outline and noble 
feature, we bow in reverence, feeling that their mighty deeds and names 
remain forever. Like the snowy Alps, robed in the pure mantle of our 
veneration, they stretch boldly across the horizon of history—beacons 
and watch-towers of fame and example for all succeeding ages. The 
storms of the revolution beat wildly upon them, the lightnings of tyranny 
flashed, and many a valiant hero fell, like the avalanche loosed from its 
native crags. But immutable firmness prevailed over the storm, and the 
stars of peace shone once more on the immortal leaders and their 
heroic countrymen, equally patriotic, who may be likened to the lesser 
ranges that unite the sublime past with the smiling plains of modern 
prosperity ; while, like the rosy sunset on the highest Alp, a peculiar 
glory above his brethren irradiates the noble memory of Washington. 


JOHN WARD 
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The War of Independence calling the husbandman from the plough, 
the artizan from the workshop, and the student from his book, and inter- 
rupting for eight years the regular action of civil life, left, at its close, 
hundreds of penniless veterans uncertain whither to direct their steps, 
or to what form of industry to apply the impaired and waning strength 
which had survived the hardships of the camp and the dangers of the 
battlefield. Long after the last roll of the drum had died away you 
might have recognized, in the erect form and measured tread of the 
farmer at the side of his oxen, the lessons which he had learned of 
Steuben on the parade ground of Valley Forge or Morristown; or in 
the prompt, brief greeting of the landlord as he met you at the door of 
some wayside inn, tones formed in the daily exercise of unquestioned 
command. It was under the humble roof of one of these veterans, 
William Force, and in a farm house not far from the Little Falls of the 
Passaic, in Essex County, New Jersey, that Peter Force was born on the 
26th of November, 1790. The maiden name of his mother was Sarah 
Ferguson, and he was the second of her six children. Neither his 
father nor his mother lived long enough to know how important that 
event, which for the moment seemed to interest them alone, was to be- 
come in the literary annals of their country. Peter's birthplace was not 
destined to be his home. While he was yet an infant his parents 
removed to New Paltz, in Ulster County, New York, and before he had 
completed his fourth year, to New York city. 

It was not in wealth and population alone that the New York of that 
day differed from the New York of this, and by none was the difference 
so keenly felt as by those who knew the importance of giving a good 
education to their children. That admirable system which, beginning 
with the Free School, leads with regular progression to the Free Col- 
lege, had not yet been formed, and the parent’s first duty was often too 
great a burthen for his purse. The more expensive private schools 
were beyond the reach of the retired soldier, and William Force was 
compelled to content himself with sending his son to one of very mod- 
erate pretensions, under the charge of Samuel Grantor. Plato tells us 
that it cost Socrates much laborious examination of himself and of 
others to discover why the Delphian oracle had called him wise, and the 
discovery, briefly summed up, amounted only to this: that human 
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wisdom is a consciousness of ignorance. It cost Peter Force but a short 
time to become convinced that whatever knowledge he might have 
started with, he was adding nothing to it at school, and taking his des- 
tiny into his own hands, he engaged himself as a journeyman in the 
printing office of William A. Davis. It wasahappy choice. The print- 
ing press and the anvil have inspiring associations for the young Ameri- 
can. Franklin was within seven months of the grave when Peter Force 
first saw the light, but when the boy of twelve took the types in his 
hand the thought of the part which those simple little instruments of 
good and of evil had borne in the growth of Franklin’s mind and for- 
tunes, took possession of his own mind, and elevated and strengthened 
it with a noble emulation. So rapid was his progress, and so remarka- 
ble the development of his character, that before he was turned of six- 
teen he was made sole director of the office. 

Among the works which passed through his hands in those labor- 
ious days was the second edition of the renowned “ Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker.” Bloomingdale, where the office stood, was full of Dutch 
associations; Dutch names on the doors and the signs and the corners 
of the streets, forcing themselves upon the attention of the observant 
young printer in his daily passings to and fro. In one of his chapters, 
Irving had inserted, somewhat, perhaps, at a venture, a few family names 
of genuine Dutch euphony to round off a descriptive sentence, as a 
painter throws in an additional figure, or a tree or two to preserve the 
harmony of his composition. The young printer, whose historical in- 
stincts were already beginning to work within him, thought that the 
addition of two or three local names would heighten the verisimilitude 
of the picture, and accordingly inserting them in the text, he sent the 
proof to the author. Mr. Irving, upon whom a good thing was never 
lost, wrote his approval in the margin, and the sonorous if not euphonious 
patronymics have held their place with characteristic dignity in every 
subsequent edition. It was not until many years afterwards, and when 
far advanced in his “Life of Washington,” that the master humorist 
learnt that the guide on whose unerring accuracy he had so confidently 
relied during a part of his labors in real history, was the journeyman 
printer who had entered so heartily into the spirit of his imaginary 
annals. 

Meanwhile the direction which his teacher had failed to give to his 
studies, was given to them with more force than mere preceptive teach- 
ing would have given, by the evening circle that gathered around his 
father’s fireside. His father, as 1 have already said, had been a soldier 
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of the Revolution, and when he established himself in New York his 
house becamea favorite gathering place for his former companions in 
arms. The conversation of those old soldiers naturally turned upon the 
scenes in which they had been so long engaged, and many a striking 
incident, many a characteristic action, many an adventure unknown to 
the professed historian, was related during the long winter evenings, 
and while the memory of the actors was still undisturbed by intervening 
associations. “Why,” said the thoughtful boy, as he listened to the 
thrilling narrative, “‘ why should things like these be forgotten?” And 
he resolved to write them in a book and call it “ The Unwritten History 
of the War in New Jersey.” It wasa labor of love, filling up every 
leisure hour and training him for those habits of personal investigation 
and cautious study of tradition, which proved so useful to him in his 
subsequent career. But this mental discipline and the gratification of 
his taste were the only fruit that he reaped from his labors. The manu- 
script was lost when the work was already nearly completed. 

While he was thus standing upon the threshold of the studies which 
were to be the studies of his life, another war, the war of 1812, came to 
claim his attention in another form, as an actor, not as a recorder. 
Faithful to the traditions of his family and obedient to the call of his 
country, he entered General Ebenezer Stevens’ division of detached 
militia as a volunteer, and served through two campaigns of three 
months each; first as private, and then from the 6th of May, 1812, as 
sergeant, and in the following year as sergeant-major. The service, it 
was true, was not severe, the first three months of duty having been 
passed at the Narrows, and the second in the city; but if “the cam- 
paign of the Hampshire grenadiers was not useless to the historian of 
the Roman Empire,” neither were the practical lessons of the 115th 
Regiment of the 1oth Brigade lost upon the future author of the “Amer- 
ican Archives.” One of the greatest difficulties of the mere author lies 
in forming—not lively, for imagination will give them—but accurate 
conceptions of things he has never seen; and there are few historians 
who would not write a better narrative of a campaign after a month in 
the field, or see more clearly into the workings of political machinery 
after a term in the National or State Legislature. The forms of office 
are a burthen, and routine contracts and enfeebles the mind; but there is 
a certain knowledge of them which is essential in order to enable us to 
give them their proper place, and the ignorance which despises them is 
more dangerous than even the undue reverence which makes itself their 
slave. 
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It would be an error, however, to attribute Peter Force’s entrance 
into active life solely to his desire of fitting himself for the study of his- 
tory. A vigorous frame, an active temperament, a quick perception of 
character, a keen appreciation of humor, combined with a rare strength 
of purpose and energy of will, led him to regard the study of human 
nature and that kind of excitement which is found in acting with men 
and upon them, as a pleasure in itself. And the same inward admonition 
which led him, when a boy of ten, to abandon the school in which he 
was not learning what he knew he wanted, for a printing office in which 
labor was to lead to independence, kept-him through all his active years, 
and in the midst of engrossing cares, keenly alive to all the duties of an 
American citizen. His fitness for active life was recognized by all who 
saw him in it. None knew him better than his brethren of the Typo- 
graphical Society, and they chose him for their President at the age of 
twenty-two. In 1815 he received from the Governor of the State the 
commission of Ensign, and in 1816 that of Lieutenant. 

But now a new path was opened for him, a path which was to lead 
him directly to the goal towards which his thoughts had constantly been 
directed from the moment when he first heard the story of the Revolu- 
tion from the lips of men who had seen what they told. His employer, 
Mr. Davis, had obtained a contract for the printing of Congress, which 
made it necessary for him to establish a printing office at the seat of 
Government. One of his first steps was to secure the services of the 
foreman who had conducted the business of the office in New York so 
skilfully, and in fulfillment of this engagement Peter Force removed to 
Washington. 

In this new field he soon became known as a public-spirited, just- 
minded, industrious citizen, who had the welfare of the community 
at heart, and the honest ambition to do his duty as a member of 
a commonwealth fully entitled to the best services of all her child- 
ren. Continuing his military career he was commissioned by the 
President of the United States, on the 21st of September, 1824, as Cap- 
tain of Artillery in the Washington militia; on the 26th of February, 
1830, as Lieutenant-Colonel of the Militia of the District of Columbia ; 
on the 23d of December, 1840, as Colonel of Artillery, and in May, 1860, 
as Major-General in the same body; offices of which he scrupulously 
fulfilled the duties, ‘setting a luminous example, during a life filled 
with other labors and checkered by many cares, of what the American 
citizen owes to the military system of his country. 

In civil life his services were equally faithful and far more laborious. 
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In June, 1822, he entered the City Council as Councilman, was soon 
chosen President, and though absent when his term of service expired, 
was re-elected. After several years’ service in the Council he was raised 
to the second branch of the Municipal Assembly as Alderman: became 
President of this board also, and closed his municipal career by presid- 
ing over the city government as Mayor from 1836 to 1840. And even 
then, although he might, both from his advancing years and the absorb- 
ing nature of his literary engagements, have claimed exemption from 
other duties, he accepted what in his eyes was a place of labor and re- 
sponsibility, an appointment as one of the inspectors of the Penitentiary, 
and fulfilled its duties till near the end of his life with punctual assiduity. 

I have entered into these details of his official career, not merely 
because they serve to illustrate the character of the man, but because I 
believe it to be good for us, as citizens of a republic, to dwell upon this 
picture of a life in which public and private duties were so harmoni- 
ously blended. It is a lesson which has its moral for us all, and more 
especially for those of us who make the engrossing nature of our indi- 
vidual pursuits a pretext for refusing to bear our part of the responsi- 
bilities of freemen. Let us ponder it well, and we shall not only become 
better citizens ourselves, but shall render our country still more worthy 
of our love. 

Meanwhile, and within four years after his removal to Washington, 
he had taken the first decisive step in his literary career by the publica- 
tion of the “ National Calendar and Annals of the United States,” a work 
full of important material for the history of the organization of the central 
government and of the material progress of the country year by year, and 
which was continued annually from 1820 through 1836. In 1823 he estab- 
lished the WVattonal Fournal, in which he advocated the election and subse- 
quently supported the administration of Mr. John Quincy Adams, but in 
a style partaking rather of the candor of the historian than of the in- 
justice of the political partizan. In his intense love of truth he shrank 
from every form of misrepresentation. On one occasion his party was 
so dissatisfied with his manner of narrating an incident which told some- 
what more favorably than they would have wished for the opposite side, 
that some of the leaders resolved to propose to him to accept the assist- 
ance of a committee for conducting the political column of his paper. 
Not venturing, however, to express their wishes directly, they sent a 
member to sound him about it. Those of you who knew Peter Force, 
who remember the firm bearing of his well-knit frame, the dignity of 
his expansive forehead, the calm and thoughtful penetration of his clear, 
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grey eye, and the prompt decision that sat upon his lips, will easily con- 
ceive how the embassador felt when that searching eye fell full upon 
him, and from those compressed lips came in clear, emphatic tones, “I 
do not suppose that any gentleman would make such a proposition to 
me.” 

Meanwhile his great conception, “The American Archives,” was 
growing and maturing in his mind, and gradually assuming form and 
substance and definite proportions. The germ lay in his “ Unwritten 
History of the War in New Jersey,” to which he always loved to trace 
his passion for historical research. But in his mind, as in all vigorous 
and independent minds, the seed bore but a faint proportion to the fruit. 
Revolving in thought the legendary history of the Revolution as he had 
received it from the lips of subordinate actors, he felt that the printed 
story had lost half of its power by losing more than half of its reality. 
As he listened to the narrative of what the narrator himself had seen 
and done, and what most of the listeners had seen and done with him, he 
felt that there is a kind of knowledge in history which can be obtained 
only by looking,as it were, with the eyes of contemporaries, seeing 
things as they saw them while the event was still uncertain, and learn- 
ing to feel as they felt, while the decision was yet in suspense. The 
truest history, therefore, would be a literal reproduction of past doubts 
and discussions, of the acts of legislative assemblies, of the resolves of 
popular meetings, of rumors gradually settling into facts or dying away 
into silence, of characters unfolding and taking their definite form, and 
events shaping themselves by degrees in accordance with that universal 
law, which from the most varied and apparently disconnected elements 
evolves an all-prevading unity of design and growth. To obtain this he 
saw that it was necessary to let the past tell its own story, and in so far as 
the general ideas which underlie all great events had been definitely 
expressed, to give them in the words in which they were first uttered. 
Three elements appear in the history of the Revolution—or to speak 
with greater precision, three classes of actors, sometimes distinct, some- 
times working in union, but always starting from the same point and 
intending to move in the same direction—public assemblies, the army, 
and the people. The public assemblies were, in England, the two 
Houses of Parliament; in America, Congress and the Provincial Assem- 
blies, under their various names of General Court, General Assembly, 
House of Burgesses, Provincial Congress, Committee of Safety, Town 
meetings, and all the other appellations by which local usage has desig- 
nated the organized instruments of the popular will. The record of their 
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discussions and acts forms a vital portion of the history of the period. 
The history of the army is contained in the official reports and corres- 
pondence of the officers, and in the private letters both of officers and 
men. The opinions and sentiments of the people are to be gathered from 
their votes at elections, from the greater or less readiness with which 
they complied with the requisitions of Congress and the local assem- 
blies, and in part from newspapers and pamphlets and letters. Going 
back, therefore, and arranging these various materials, each in its proper 
order and place, day by day, month by month, year by year, we repro- 
duce the past and put it in the power of every reader to live through 
past events as if he had been an actor in them. 

It was in 1820 that this plan first presented itself to his mind in out- 
line, and he devoted two years of meditation and study to the elabora- 
tion of its details. Then applying it to the “ Proceedings of the British 
Parliament and of the Colonies in relation to the measures which occa- 
sioned the first Continental Congress of the North American Colonies, 
held in New York in October, 1765,”—he published the result in the 
Calendar for 1832. From such a specimen it was easy to see what a 
firm basis American history would stand upon if it could all be illus- 
trated with equal fullness of evidence and accurracy of arrangement. 

This appeal to the country was followed in the same year by an appeal 
to Congress, in which he unfolded his plan for the treatment of Ameri- 
can history in six series, from the discovery and settlement of the North 
American colonies to the final ratification of the Constitution in 1788. 
It was a national work, and as such he claimed for it the support of the 
nation. I shall not attempt to enter into the history of the discussion to 
which his proposition gave rise, of the opposition which it encountered. 
or the arguments by which that opposition was met. The limits of a 
single discourse do not admit of such details; but the substance of 
opposition may be given in a few words, and words unhappily not less 
applicable in 1877 than in 1832. It arose from ignorance of the true 
office of history, which rightly studied, unfolds the relations between 
past and present, and shows how they are bound together in the indis- 
soluble union of cause and effect. How dearly we have paid for that igno- 
rance, the experience of the last eighteen years tells us in language that 
cannot be mistaken. In 1775 Congress might have raised by the asking 
an army of seventy thousand men for the war. The moment of enthus- 
iasm was allowed to pass, and it was only by great efforts and extrav- 
agant bounties that a body regularly decreasing from 46,000 to 13,000 
was raised and held together from yearto year. Intwo years the 70,000 
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would have been veterans, and what Washington might have done with 
70,000 veterans may be conceived from what he did at Trenton with less 
than 10,000, not half of whom were really veterans. Had the Congress of 
1861 accepted as soldiers for the war the thousands upon thousands who 
entreated for acceptance, the Treasury would not have been drained for 
bounties, nor the States embarrassed for recruits. Had the British 
Ministry been convinced from the beginning of the contest that the 
American people were soberly in earnest, they would never have carried 
the contest to a second campaign. The knowledge that an army of 
70,000 men had been raised for the war would have convinced them of 
it. Had the leaders of the southern rebellion been convinced from the 
first that the north was seriously in earnest, and the embodying of an 
army of a million of men would have convinced them of it, how many 
desolate hearths would still be lightened by familiar faces. The people 
in our first national contest were unwilling to be taxed, and Congress 
afraid to tax them; repudiation and the loss of credit were the inevita- 
ble consequence. You have but to open your daily paper to see how 
imperfectly we have applied the lesson. Let the men to whom we 
entrust the office of statesman weigh these facts, and they will see that 
both for the saving of money and for the saving of blood, the statesman’s 
first duty should be the history of his country. There isneed of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Boards of stockbrokers, and all the various forms 
of corporations by which material industry guides and controls the 
growth and wealth ; but Historical Societies have a duty and a responsi- 
bility beyond them all. 

It was with this truth profoundly impressed upon his heart that Peter 
Force laid this plan of the American Archives before Congress. After 
a long and searching discussion it was accepted, Government assuming 
the expense, he the labor. At his own suggestion a clause was inserted 
by which the materials for each volume were to be submitted to the 
examination of the Secretary of State before they were sent to the 
press. 

The Secretary of State at that time was Mr. Livingston, a man who 
had borne too large a part in the making of history not to feel its value. 
Still, when the plan was first laid before him, he received it coldly, simply 
promising to take it into consideration. Confident that if examined 
it could not but commend itself to the approval of so intelligent a man, 
Mr. Force left his papers, etc., and let a whole fortnight pass before he 
returned to the Department. The moment that he entered he was told 
that the Secretary wished to see him, and after a conversation of two 
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hours, in which the subject was discussed in all its bearings and from 
every point of view, he had the satisfaction to be assured of the full 
approval and hearty concurrence of that eminent statesman. 

Before the publication began Mr. Livingston was sent to France, and 
the Department of State passed into the hands of Mr. Forsyth, who, in 
the Senate, had been one of the warmest opponents of the work; even 
going so far as to propose that it should be stopped after the prelimin- 
ary labors had been begun, but not without making a fair compensation 
to the author for the expenses which he had already incurred. “I 
opposed you in the Senate, sir,” were his first words to Mr. Force at his 
first official interview, “and I still think you would have done well to 
have accepted my proposition.” “I think not,” replied the author, with 
that firm tone of earnest conviction which shakes the faith even of the 
most persistent adversary. “ Well, sir,” resumed the new Secretary, 
“it is now my duty, as head of this department, to examine the subject 
anew. Have the goodness to leave me your papers.” “I have exam. 
ined your papers,” was his salutation at their next meeting ; “it is a noble 
enterprise. What can I do to help you? Would you not like to have 
copies from the English archives? If you would,I will request our 
Minister to apply for them immediately.” He did apply, and although 
the application was unsuccessful—for the English Government had not 
yet thrown open its documentary treasures to the historical student as it 
began to do a few years later—he continued throughout the whole of 
his term of office to give the full weight of his official and personal 
influence to what he had learned to look upon as one of the noblest 
monuments of the administration with whose history his own name was 
to be connected. 

Mr. Force, as we have already seen, divided his subject into six series, 
the fourth of which contained the first period of the War of ‘the Revo- 
lution. It was with this that he resolved to begin. No sooner was his 
contract with Government completed than he commenced his studies in 
the public offices of the original thirteen States. It was a laborious task ; 
for the complete and accurate system of arrangement which makes ref- 
erence so easy in some of them now, was not to be found in any of them 
then. Files were heaped upon files without method or order ; bundles of 
print and bundles of manuscript were found thrust in helpless confusion 
into pigeon holes and corners, visited only by mice or protected, like Ma- 
homet’s cave, by the subtle web of the spider. Few of those to whom these 
treasures were entrusted felt or comprehended the responsibility which 
that trust imposed. When they saw the unwearied man poring day after 
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day over letter-books and old files and carefully untying the red tape which 
had slumbered for half a century undusted and undisturbed, they thought 
that he was wasting a great deal of precious time ina kind of industry that 
was not much better than idleness. But, when gathering all the results 
of his researches together, he told them that he wanted copies of them 
all, they felt that except in the form of their hallucination, there was 
very little difference between him and the Knight of La Mancha. If 
Don Quixote took the barber for a knight, his ass for a dapple grey steed 
and his bason for a golden helmet, did not Peter Force take these musty 
papers for history? And thus when he laid out some large pile to be 
copied, and charged them earnestly to take heed that the copy was 
exact in the minutest details, they gravely shook their heads. 

“ What; copy all?” “Yes, all; for when I get home I may find that 
the paper you omit is the very paper that I need to fix a date or decide 
upon a doubtful name. Copy all.” ‘But I must correct the orthogra- 
phy?” “Nota single letter of it. I must see everything just as it came 
from the pen of the writer.” It was not easy to contend with the preju- 
dice that springs from ignorance. But he persevered and overcame it. 

At Washington a room was assigned him in the Department of State 
in which his copyists could work without fear of interruption. As the 
true nature of his enterprise became known, private collections were 
thrown open to his inspection, and books and pamphlets and manuscripts 
sent to him from all parts of the Union. And soon he had spread a net- 
work from the Gulf of Mexico to the St. Lawrence; had correspond- 
ents in every town, agents in every State, copyists in every office, all 
receiving their impulse from his will and their guidance from his 
instructions. Omit nothing, alter nothing, was the law for all; and thus 
aiming throughout at completeness and accuracy, sparing no pains, hes- 
itating at no expense and shrinking from no labor, he brought together 
a mass of well arranged materials, which went as nigh as documents 
can go towards making him a contemporary of the events which he had 
undertaken to record. 

It was from the collection of these materials that grew up that great 
library which has recently become a part of the library of Congress; 
making it as the means of studying American history, the completest of 
all libraries. A small recess in a small room held for years the germ of 
this vast collection. From time to time a volume was added to it, and 
when they numbered fifty the recess was full. It was pleasant to stand 
with him in after years, before that narrow opening in the wall, and hear 
him tell how those fifty volumes had gradually expanded to sixty thou- 
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sand : and we may say of him as Gibbon said of himself, that no volume 
was allowed to pass to its place on the shelf of whose contents a distinct 
idea had not first passed into his mind. “ More than once” I have heard 
him say, “did I hesitate between a barrel of flour and a rare book; but 
the book,” and his eye would gleam and his face lighten up with a sin- 
gular mixture of enthusiasm and humor as he said it, “ the book always 
got the upper hand.” 

Libraries are solemn places for those who give themselves up to the 
genius of the spot, and feel the centuries look down upon them from the 
silent shelves, and to my mind no library was ever fuller of solemn thoughts 
and ennobling inspirations than the library of Peter Force. There were 
no ornaments there, neither statues nor pictures, nor the embellishment 
of rich binding. The cases were of plain wood, the writing table ot 
common pine, the two or three chairs equally plain. But the atmosphere 
was fragrant with the memory of great thoughts, and hallowed voices 
came whispering their appeal from every venerable tome. Washington 
was there in pages written by his own hand. There were the two vol- 
umes in which Greene had recorded, day by day, the eventful story of the 
reconquest of the South. There, in twelve folios, were the original 
reviews of the adventurous life of Paul Jones. There were maps of 
marches made while the army was still on the road, and plans of battles 
drawn before the earth had drunk in its tribute of blood. Ah! truly was 
it a place wherein to tread reverently, and speak in whispers full of awe 
and feel the heart throb with noble aspirations. For him it was the scene 
of many pleasures and many pains of more than thirty years of labors 
lightened by hope, and fourteen years of disappointment and care. 

The sunshine came first, and let us dwell first upon it as it lingers 
lovingly around his whitening locks and reverend brow. You all know 
how rare many of the most important tracts relative to American his- 
tory have become. There were upwards of thirty thousand of them on 
his shelves, and selecting the rarest he published them at intervals, in 
four quartos. “ Whenever I found a little more money in my purse than 
I absolutely needed,” he once told me, “I publisheda volume of tracts.” 
How important the service which he thus rendered to our early history 
was, every student of American history knows. Like the miscell- 
aneous volumes of Muratori, the great illustrator of Italian history, 
these were pleasant episodes in a laborious life. 

It was a happy day for him when he began to select and arrange 
the materials for the first volume of the “ Archives.” A happier still 
when the last sheet came from the press. ‘“ We now submit to the peo- 
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ple of the United States,” says the grave and dignified preface, “the 
first fruits of our long and arduous labors. We offer the present volume 
as a specimen of the manner in which our work will be accomplished. 
The undertaking in which we have embarked is emphatically a national 
one ; national in its scope and object, its end and aim.” 

This volume was published in December, 1838. A second followed 
in October, 1839; a third in December, 1840; and by January, 1853, he 
had covered the whole period from the 7th of March, 1774, to the 31st 
of December, 1776, in nine closely printed folios. 

The materials for the tenth volume were already selected and 
arranged, and in compliance with the article which he himself had inserted 
in his contract with Government, he carried them to the Secretary of 
State for approval. But the day of appreciation and sympathy was 
passed. 

“T don’t believe in your work, sir,’ 


’ 


said Mr. Marcy. “It is of no 


use to anybody. I never read a page of it, and never expect to.” “But 
it is published, Mr. Secretary, in virtue of a contract with Government, 
and that contract requires that the Secretary of State should examine it, 
and if it conforms to the contract approve it. Here is the manuscript 
of the tenth volume. I bring it for your approval. If there is arything 


there which you think ought not to be there, have the goodness to point 
it out to me.” “You may leave the papers, sir.” 

The papers were left but not examined. Month after month passed. 
Again and again he returned to the Department, but received no answer. 
The Secretary had not yet found time to examine his manuscript. The 
administration of Mr. Pierce ceased. The administration of Mr. 
Buchanan began. A new Secretary, General Cass, filled the seat of Mr. 
Marcy. The historian’s hopes revived. Mr. Buchanan had favored the 
work while Secretary of State. He will surely favor it as President. 
General Cass professes to be the friend of literature. He must bea 
friend to history. Well would it have been for Mr. Buchanan and his 
advisors if they had consulted the pages of history more and trusted 
the columns of party papers less. They would then have seen that great 
truths cannot be evaded, that great principles cannot be defrauded of 
their development. 

To them also Mr. Force vainly appealed for justice. On the first day 
of each civil year he addressed a new letter to the Secretary of State. 
But no answer came. For seven years this moral torture lasted. Then 
came the war of the rebellion, and he ceased to hope. 

I have hurried over this melancholy story. It is one of those trag- 
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edies of which the biography of literature is so full: the tragedy of a 
noble heart, a strong will, and a pure ambition contending against 
ingratitude and selfishness and indifference to good. Ah! if the story of 
all those who have fallen by the wayside could be told, if every hour 
devoted to those labors which enrich the world by preserving for the 
instruction of the future the memory. of the great thoughts and truths 
and actions of the past could give up its secrets, what a record of suf- 
fering and sorrow we should find there. 

Never shall I forget Peter Force’s part in the story as I heard it 
from his own lips. It was towards the close of a day in June, and we 
were sitting together in his library, he behind his writing table, I oppo- 
site to him, the mysterious twilight falling with a tender glow upon his 
massive head and gradually deepening into darkness as it touched the 
walls. His table was covered with papers, and on another table close 
by lay the manuscript of the tenth volume of the “ Archives.” Through 
a half open window came the odor of the shrubs and flowers which he 
daily tended with his own hand, and loved witha love second only to 
that which he bore his books. It was then that he told me how his 
thoughts had been drawn toward the history of his country. He called 
back to that second life which a faithful memory and apt words give, 
the evening circle of his father’s fireside, traced the growth of his 
historic sense, painted with contagious humor the scenes through which 
he had passed in his search for documents, and with now and thena 
smile, and still oftener an indescribable sadness upon his face, brought 
his narrative down to the first prophetic interview with Mr. Marcy. 
And then the sadness of his brow deepened, and his clear, grey eye 
seemed to be looking out upon me from immeasurable depths of sorrow, 
and as I listened I felt my heart sink within me, and the tears that had 
refused their relief to his eyes came gushing irresistably from mine. 

The rest of my story may soon be told. When he saw that he had 
nothing further to hope for the “ Archives,” he began to grow anxious 
about the final disposition of his library. Speculators had fixed their 
unsympathizing eyes upon it and made him alluring offers. But he would 
not permit the treasures which he had spent so many years in bringing 
together to be scattered by the hammer of the auctioneer. At one time 
it seemed probable that it would come to his own early home, and 
become on the shelves of the New York Historical Society a part—and 
by much the most precious part, of the literary wealth of New York. 
But this hope was not realized, and the opportunity of giving to this 
library a completeness which neither time nor money can ever give it 
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now, was suffered to pass unimproved. At length a negotiation was 
opened with Congress, which ended in the purchase of it for the National 
Library for one hundred thousand dollars. 

The aim of life was now gone, the honor which he had won could 
not be taken from him, but he could no longer hope to add to it. I have 
been told that while his strength lasted he made a daily pilgrimage to 
the rooms which had been set apart for the books in whose company 
he had lived so long. I know that he found comfort in the reflection ° 
that they would still bear his name, and that with their aid some more 
favored student of American history might yet complete the work which 
he had begun. His garden, too, he loved to the last, and long found 
pleasure in walking with a faltering step through its narrow paths. | 
felt that I had never known him until I stood with him there under the 
shade of the trees that he had planted, and saw with what an answering 
smile he met the smile of every familiar flower. For it was in this that 
the poetical element of his nature manifested itself: that element without 
which no great and far-reaching purpose is ever accomplished. His 
library and his garden were his two loves, or rather his two lives; one 
of them a communion with the dead through books and manuscripts, 
whose pages he diligently turned by the dim light ot his library; the 
other, a daily contemplation of the ever renewed life of nature amid 
flowers and trees and under the open sky. At last death came, neither 
unexpected nor feared, preceded by a gradual decay of strength anda 
few weeks of illness. The last living tidings that I had of him were in a 
letter written at his direction on the roth of January, 1868, to thank me for 
a book which I had sent him, and say that he hoped to read it and thank 
me for it with his own hand. But the task of that hand was over. It 
had worked faithfully while the day lasted, and now the night was come 
and it rested from its labors. 


GEORGE W. GREENE 


NoTE.—Col. Force died at Washington Jan. 23, 1868. 
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VISIT OF THE MOHAWKS TO 
FORT PENOBSCOT, 1662 


Communicated by B. Fernow, late Keeper of the 
Archives of the State of New York. 


A TRUE RELATION OF THE MAQUE COMING 
TO PENOBSCOTT FORTT, AND WHAT 
THAY DID, BY THOMAS GARDNER, 
COMANDER OF THE SAME, 

THE 5TH OF AUGUST, 

1662. 


The Last of Avril, one Thousand Sixe 
hundred Sixty twoe, the Maques came 
to Niagero howse belonging to the sayed 
Fortt, & sent thre men befor them to 
tell the English that the Maques their 
frinds wear Coming, & desiered to trade 
with them, but whilst they wear speak- 
ing about two hundred & sixty men of 
them had incompased the howse, pulling 
downe the fence, entered into the sayed 
howse, & filled it full of men, thear 
being but fowar English men in the 
howse (& then as the three men thay 
sent) so now these desier trade with 
the English & promis that thay would 
do them no harme nor theyr goods or 
Cattell, & gave vnto the Trade Master 
fowar or five girdles of Peage, teling 
him that thay weare theyr Asured frinds, 
& after a fayer Trade for what thay de- 
siered, contrary to theyr former prom- 
ises compeled the Trade Master to go 
downe the River with them. The thre 
men then left in the howse, fearing to 
Stay when theyr Master was Caried 
Away in the Night, thought to have come 
downe to the fortt to have Informed vs 
of theyr Coming, but wear surprised by 
the way by the Maques & kept thre dayes 
prisoners. 

The third of May Sixty two the sayed 
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Maquues Came to Penobscott fortt, 
bring the above sayed fowar men, & 
setting them vpon A Roke in the River, 
it being in the twilight in the morning, 
whilst thay them selves went & surprised 
the Indians that wear vnder the Protek- 
tion of the sayed fortt & near Com 
ther to Trad, which wear to the Number 
of one hundred men, women and Chil- 
dren, & having ended theyr buisnes 
about the Indianes in theyr surprisysall, 
Thay Came & desiered Trade of vs as 
thay had done above at the howse: 
haveing before sent home our men thay 
had taken prisoners: Thoug with great 
discord About it Amongst them selves. 
Now, although we well know thay had 
broken the peace made the last yeare 
at fortt Orange by the duches helpe, we 
over looked the same, & Knowing that 
we could not recover the prisoners thay 
had taken, and that all our goods vp the 
River was at theyr disposl, thought it 
not fitt to ofend them Anye way, but to 
preserve the sayed howse & Tradeing 
goods, & therefore According to the Ma- 
queses desier we Traded with them for 
provition & goods in frindly maner, the 
Maques Sagimors in the mene time 
promising great frindship to vs, and 
giveing us a present of Moose skines & 
Peage, & we in requitall gave the Ma- 
ques the Vallue in Cloth, Bread, & 
pruines, Flower, Pease & Corne. Butt 
in most fallse & Perfidious maner thay 
no sooner went of the fortt in Pease but 
killed ten of our Cattell that were in sight 
of the fortt, and went vp the River 
& Robed our of All in it to 
the Value of 400 lbs. Builtt a strong 
Fortt in a quarter of a mile of the sayed 
howse & Taried ther A forttnight as we 
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suppose by what had pased before to 
surprise our men when thay should come 
vp to fetch our Goods. 
This is a True relation by me. 
THOMAS GARDNER. 
Epwarp Nac tor Trade 
Master at the howse. 


A COPY OF PROPOTITIONES MADE VNTO 
THE MAQUES, AUGUST THE 1:1662, BY 
THOMAS GARDNER & NATHANIELL 
WALKER WITH THE ANSWERS TO 
THE SAME THE DAY & TIME 
ABOVE SAYED AT FORTT 
ORANGE OR FORTT . 


The first Propotition made vnto the 
Magues was wheather the English had 
not allwayes bin theyr frinds which had 
more espeshaly Apered in three pirticu- 
lers—first, wheather that thes Thirty or 
forty yeares past the English had not 
bin theyr frinds not wronging them any 
way. Secondly, theyr frindship had ap- 
peared in Deniall the French a passage 
through the English Country to fight 
with the Maques. 

Thirdly, it had Appeared in Labor- 
ing to make A Pease for the Mowhoks 
with the Northeren Indianes not help- 
ing the Northeren Indianes, though the 
Maques wares with them wear to the 
Englishes great Lose. 

The Maques or Mohoks Answer was: 
it was true the English had so bin theyr 
frinds as Above sayed. 

The second Propotition made vnto 
the Maques was why thay did then so 
breake the Pease with the Northern In- 
dianes that was made for them by the 
English After the Indian was rune away 
that came to make pease and that the 
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sayed Pease was made at the Englishes 
Cost. 

To this thay Answer, it was fals, theyr 
was no pease made for the Indianes at 
all, but the pease wase made with the 
English, & that thay had good grounds 
to war with the Northern Indianes, who 
at two severall times had helped the’ 
Canide Indianes ; that by theyr meanes 
thay had lost near 100 men, and that 
som of the Duch should tell them thay 
might fall vpon the Northern Indianes 
Notwithstanding the former Pease, the 
Dutch in the meane time denieing the 
same & Afirming, as by theyr Records 
was made to Appeare, that theyr was an 
absolute & firm Pease with the English 
in behalfe of the Northern Indianes 
made the last year hear at fortt Orange 
at A Solemn meeting with the names of 
Severali men to the same that wear Com- 
manders at fortt Orange. 

The third Propotition was why thay 
did take the Northern Indianes under 
the Protektion & Command of Penob- 
scott fortt, it being Contrary to the form- 
er pease, & Contrary to the Customs of 
Nations & very Predgidishall to the 
English. 

Tothis Nothing is Answered butt as 
Before thay wear ther Enymies & thay 
had ocation so to doe. 

The fourth propotition was why thay 
did so falsly and Perfidiously Breake the 
pease with the English at Neagero howse 
& at Penobscott fortt most Solemnly 
made, & giufts being both given by them 
& requited by the English, yet Imeade- 
atly that thay Killed the Englishes Cat- 
tell & Robed the Above Sayed howse to 
the value of 400 Ib. sterling, & After- 
wards thay Built a strong Fortt by Ne- 
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agero howse, tarieing ther a forttnight, 
which we supose was for nothing else 
but to surprise the English Coming for 
ther goods. 

An to this thay Answer it is true thay 
Killed some Cattell, though not so many 
as we Say, it being dun by youths & be- 
‘ cause the Cattell did Run so wildly when 
they ran after the other Indianes, & that 
it was but a small mater that which thay 
did vseually to the Duch, & for wrong 
dun to the howse thay profered A pil of 
Wampum, denieing ther was so much 
goods as we sayed ther was, it likewise 
being dune by youths, and if the Eng- 
lish would not so be satisfied they could 
not helpe it. 

A 5th query was why thay did threttn 
to Cutt of the English that live East- 
ward in the fall of the year vnder the 
Notion of french men. 

An theyr Answer was: it was false; 
thay did not so thretten the English, for 
our men wear in theyr hands, & thay 
had power to have killed them if thay 
had bin french, but thay had Jealousies 
we wear french it was true, & our bands 
wear like french men’s bands. 

To A 6th query, which was wheather 
thay would now Return the prisoners 
that wear by them taken of the North- 
ern Indianes, & give the Northern Indi- 
anes Satisfaction for those thay had 
Killed, it being Contrary to Articles of 
Pease made the last year. 

Theyr Answer was we should then 
bring those men of theyrs the Northern 
Indianes had killed both heartofore & 
now of late, and that the Prisoners wear 
given by them to theyr frinds who form- 
er had lost theyr frinds by the wares. 

These Above sayed things being thus 
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propounded & thus Answered, the Indi- 
anes Brake of in A Snufe, and went & 
told in the towne we wear no better then 
Hogges, and that thay Cared not for 
the English & if thay would not now 
manifest theyr satisfaktion In thre 
weaks time thay would set vpon the 
out most plantations of Connitigett & 
burne them, & that thay would go ten or 
12 men in a Company, fireing remote 
howses and destroy what thay could. 
These things being dun in the forenoone. 
The Afternoone we meett Agayne, the 
Duch Govornor haveing propounded 
this to them in the morning: wheather 
thay would Refrayne from fighting with 
the Northern Indianes vntill the Spring 
next year that some Northern Indianes 
might be brought to make peace with 
them; theyr Answer was thay would; 
we considering of All things tooke hold 
of this opertunity to prevent theyr pres- 
ent Incautiones and to gayne time to 
proceed farther with them. Therefore we 
made them this 3 folde Reply: first, that 
we had Considered of theyr Answers to 
the former pirticulers & theyr Peage 
profered in Satisfaktion, & that we 
should one & the other to the Govorn- 
ors in the Bay. 

Secondly, we had Considered of theyr 
resolution not to fight with the Northern 
Indianes till some might Com to Con- 
clude A peace. The which Resolution 
we liked well, & therefore gave them A 
parcell of Peage. 

Thirdly, we told them it was our de- 
sier thay should do theyr best to let us 
have the prisoners thay had in hold, & 
therefore to Incoridge them hearin we 
gave them Another pil of Peage. The 
Mohokes liked very well this present, & 
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told vs thay would performe the first & 
do theyr best to performe the last. 
That this is A True relation we ar witt- 
neses whose Names are vnder written. 
THomas GARDNER. 
NATH: WALKER. 
Vnto this Answer of the Maques the 
Duch reply is farther, that likewise the 
Maques sayed the English had betrayed 
the Northern Indianes into theyr hands, 
because thay had Killed ther Cattell, & 
that the English brought them to the 
fortt, which was a truth the Maques had 
so sayed. 





LA SALLE’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 
Translated for the Magazine. 


I learned in the month of June, 1672, 
of the arrival in Paris of a gentleman by 
the name of M. de la Salle, who had re- 
turned from Canada after living there 
many years, who was well known to the 
late Mr. Gallinée, and greatly esteemed 
by him, who was himself so estimable 
because of his intelligence, his life, his 
piety, his great knowledge of ecclesias- 
tical affairs and his incredible skill in all 
mechanical arts. 

I found means to make the acquaint- 
ance of this gentleman, and to have ten 
or twelve conversations with him, the 
most of them in company with several 
very intelligent friends of mine, many of 
whom were men of extraordinary mem- 
ory. I wrote down at once and in detail 
the things which I heard from his lips 
that one would be most likely to forget, 
such as dates and names, and after pre- 
paring the following memoir I conferred 
with those of the persons who listened 


to him with me and in whom I placed 
the greatest trust, and I have left noth- 
ing standing of which I have not perfect 
recollection, or which many of those 
who heard him with me especially as- 
sured me they well remembered. 

While listening to the recital I studied 
the personage. I lay great stress upon 
the judgment I give of him on the opin- 
ion that the late M. Gallinée expressed 
of him to one of my friends, a man of 
extraordinary merit. All of my friends 
who have seen him find him to be very in- 
telligent and of great good sense. Heonly 
speaks of matters concerning which he 
is questioned. He relates them in very few 
and well considered words. He draws a 
perfect distinction between whatheknows 
with certainty and those things of which 
he entertains some doubt. He confesses 
without hesitation to ignorance of that 
which he does not know, and although I 
have heard him repeat the same things 
five or six times, because of the presence 
of some persons who had not before 
heard them, I have always heard him re- 
late them in the same manner. In a 
word, I have never heard any person 
speak whose words bore more marks of 
truth. 

He is thirty-three or thirty-four years 
old. For twelve years he has been trav- 
eling in North America, and his voyages 
have extended from the 33d degree of 
longitude to the 26th degree, and from 
the 55th degree of latitude to the 3oth. 

This is what I learned from him con- 
cerning the different countries, with which 
he is most familiar, of the manners, of the 
inhabitants, their origin, their history, 
their language, their government, and of 
the natural history, and the state of the 
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Christian religion in these countries, and 
also as to what happened to himself. 

The customs of the people are the 
same in the Continent of North America 
as in the warm islands of America, al- 
though these people have very different 
languages. 

They believe in the immortality of 
souls as well those of beasts as of men. 
Thus they believe that as men hunt 
beasts while alive, so after their death 
they shall hunt the souls of beasts. 

They believe that they will be lucky 
or unfortunate in their chase according 
as they have been brave or cowardly in 
this life, and firm or feeble under torture. 

They all hold in respect the chief of 
all spirits, whom they call the Master of 
life, but they pay him no regular wor- 
ship, except that they obey him in all 
that is pointed out to them in their 
dreams if it be not a crime, such as the 
killing of one of their relatives or friends 
or allies, or of the nations with whom they 
are at peace, or other impossible thing. 
In these cases they content themselves 
with appeasing the Master of life by 
feasting their friends, which they call 
propitiating the Spirit of the Master of 
life. 

They believe that this Spirit is the 
cause of all the good that happens to 
them, and that he is incapable of doing 
harm to any one, because, they say, he 
hates no one. 

They are firm in this belief, but they 
do not find it at all strange that other 
nations believe otherwise; but as they 
observe their customs inviolably and act 
in precise accordance with their belief, 
they find it ill that others do not live 
in conformity with their own, and also 
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believe that those who live thus do not 
believe in what they profess; and thus 
they are persuaded that chastity and 
charity are not virtues among the French, 
because they have heard it said by those 
of their people who have visited the 
French that there are public places for 
debauch, and that there are in Paris per- 
sons who have so much bread that they 
are compelled to put it into the street, 
their houses not being large enough to 
contain it, and that there are other per- 
sons who have so many clothes that their 
houses are full to the very doors; that 
the one refuse bread to those who are 
dying of hunger, and the others cloth- 
ing to those who are entirely naked. A 
Savage, hearing a sermon upon charity, 
said to the missionary: “Why do you 
preach to me the duty of charity since 
I am already charitable and you are 
not?” 

All these nations, distant as they may 
be one from the other, unknown the one 
to the other, have the same respect for 
the dead, the same care in their funeral 
rites, the same continance as regards 
their wives, the same love for their chil- 
dren, their friends and those of their na- 
tion, the same manner of assemblage 
and warfare, the same moderation and 
the same respect for one another, the 
same hatred for their enemies, the same 
cruelty for those they have taken pris- 
oners in war, and the same patience in 
the endurance of the most horrible tor- 
ture when taken themselves. So that 
what I am about to say of the Iroquois 
may be understood of all the countries 
and islands which I have referred to. 

They never lose patience in the long- 
est and most severe fatigue; they never 
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fall into rage, not even when they are 
beaten, believing that it is to their honor 
not to appear to suffer even when suf- 
fering, saying to those who strike them: 
“You may go on if you choose; that is 
very good,I thank you for it; you may 
destroy me if you wish, etc.,” and they 
never revenge themselves for private 
injuries upon those with whom they 
are not at war, unless they have lost 
their reason because of some dream in 
which they are commanded to revenge 
themselves, when they believe it to be 
permitted to them. If any one of them 
kill another, those of the family of the 
murderer appease those of the family of 
the slain by gifts, and if the dead man 
be of another canton, those of the fam- 
ily of this canton, the tribe of which 
bears the same name as the tribe to 
which the murderer belongs, join his 
family in appeasing the offending family, 
and their quarrel ordinarily ends thus. 
But if it happens that the same murderer 
commit another crime of the same na- 
ture, the old men assemble, condemn 
him to death and depute one of the 
warriors present to kill him in a given 
manner. The warrior seeks the crim- 
inal, and having announced to him 
his death sentence, the criminal con- 
sents, and the other performs the exe- 
cution. 

They are great gamblers, and sometimes 
rapidly lose all that they possess, some- 
times even a thousand pounds of beaver, 
but they never quarrel. Their game is 
a kind of dice, with six balls parti col- 
ored in two colors. 

The women do not quarrel among 
themselves any more than the men. 
They perform the field labor; never are 
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they heard to dispute concerning the 
land limits assigned to them. 

The men and the women never speak 
two at the same time; all listen to the 
speaker, even though he talk for an hour, 
and content themselves with saying from 
time to time: You say well. You are 
right. That is true, and other words 
similar, and for that they take time to 
breathe, and they give these marks of 
assent even to discourses which they 
consider of no importance, whether they 
agree or do not agree with them. 

But in important meetings they dis- 
pute without raising their voices or grow- 
ing angry, and they interrupt even on 
these occasions not with haste, but to 
know what answer they may have to 
make. 

Thus M. de Frontenac, speaking at 
too much length to some deputies on 
several subjects upon which they had 
reply to make, as they felt their memo- 
ries sufficiently laden, they said to him: 
“If you continue to talk we shall forget 
all that you have already said to us.” 

They pay each other frequent visits, 
and the visitor is received with all kinds 
of amiabilities and civilities. They of- 
fer him the best of everything they have 
to eat, and he is obliged to taste it. Af- 
ter which he talks if he wish to talk; if 
he wish to sleep he sleeps; if he wish to 
smoke he smokes, and though the smoke 
of the tobacco incommode the master of 
the house, he never shows it by any sign. 

They notice each others faults; for 
example, that such a one is a miser or a 
braggart—that is, he preiends to be 
braver than he is. They consider this 
despicable, but they never rail or re- 
proach him for it. 
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Their doors are never so closed that 
all those who choose to see them may 
not enter in. 

The poorest among them are held in 
the greatest consideration. The more 
honored a man is the more he prides 
himself on giving away all that he has. 
He assembles his neighbors when he re- 
turns from the chase, and distributes all 
that he has taken. They never, how- 
ever, want for anything, because they 
are continually giving to each other, and 
their pride is to give more than they re- 
ceive, even to those whom they know to 
have given to them from interested mo- 
tives. Thus, seeing a Savage 
clothed in a very handsome beaver gar- 
ment which he was desirous of possess- 
ing, spoke to him and made him a pres- 
ent. The Savage, though he had never 
seen this Priest, was surprised, and asked 
him why he made him this present; the 
other replied that it was in friendship. 
I thank you, said the Savage; then think- 
ing over what he might give him in re- 
turn, he asked the first person whom he 
saw if his coat would be a fit present 
by which to acknowledge that which he 
had just received, and carried his coat 
to the Priest. 

The men have no other occupation than 
hunting and war; the women work in 
the field, sow, cook, seek wood in the 
forest and carry burdens when they 
accompany their husbands to their 
wars, 

As soon as a woman finds herself preg- 
nant, she quits her husband without 
leaving his habitation, and so also dur- 
ing the whole of the time of nursing the 
child, which is for two years. During 
all this time she does not discontinue 
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even the hardest labor, such as working 
in the fields, going for wood, etc. 

The husbands repudiate their wives 
when they desire to change, and the 
wives repudiate their husbands; all this 
without any quarrel, and often because 
the women do not find their husbands 
chaste enough. ‘This continence is 
found in the warm islands as well as in 
North America. 

They are very fond of their children. 
M. de Frontenac asking for some of 
them, they said to him: “ You imagine 
that our women are like French women, 
who are like hedge hogs, which get rid 
of their children by putting their mouths 
to the sap of a tree as soon as they are 
born.” 

They love proportionately their own 
nation, their allies, their friends, and 
when two Savages have professed a 
friendship for each other, and one of them 
is killed in war, the survivor has no rest 
until he is killed himself or has killed 
some enemy. 

When they are reproached for their 
cruelty when absolutely masters, they 
say that we would treat our relatives 
with equal kindness if we were as fond 
of our relatives. 

They undertake war neither to extend 
their rule, nor to enrich themselves with 
the spoils of their enemies, nor to make 
slaves, nor to eat human flesh, but from 
the single passionate desire to avenge 
the death or the tortures which their 
relatives have undergone, or from a pas- 
sion to show their valor by attacking 
strange nations. 

Their wars rarely finish except with 
the entire destruction of one of the two 
parties. They do not fight in line of 
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battle, but without any order, each at- 
taching himself to his man, unless they 
seek to carry a strong position; for on 
these occasions they have been seen after 
being repulsed by musket shot returning 
to the charge in close rank, covered by 
pieces of timber. Sometimes they leave 
four or five hundred together when about 
to carry some village or fort, but often 
they go in parties of twenty-five or thirty 
only, and sometimes singly. Thus they 
have been seen to leave their homes to cut 
off the head of the first man of the hostile 
or stranger nation they meet, even at a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty leagues 
from the place of their habitation, either 
to secure their reputation for courage or 
out of spite to some one of their nation 
who had suspected them of cowardice. 
For example, an Iroquois went to kill a 
man, and brought off his wife and a small 
boy prisoners, leaving his hatchet in a 
place of which he took careful note, and 
this journey served as a challenge to the 
person who had suspected him of coward- 
ice; for on his return he said to the person 
who had wounded him by his suspicion: 
“T said to you that I would carry a 
hatchet to a place so dangerous that you 
would not dare to go in search of it. It 
is one hundred and fifty leagues from 


here. Here are two prisoners who are 
my witnesses. Go and bring it if you 
dare.” 


Sometimes parties go as far as fifty 
days journey from their homes—that is 
to say, more than five hundred leagues. 

Swords are not carried in that coun- 
try, as much because they embarrass the 
march through the woods as because 
they are a useless defence against the 
hatchets which they carry, the Savages 
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having the strength to hurl their hatchets 
thirty paces, and with so much address 
as to fasten the iron of the hatchet in 
the head of the person with whom they 
have to deal. They carry besides a bow 
and arrows andagun. With these arms 
they provide themselves by hunting dur- 
ing their whole march, except when they 
draw near their enemies, for then they 
march with great precaution, making the 
least amount of noise possible, and con- 
tenting themselves with water and a small 
ration of flour, which they bring from 
their homes in along narrow sack which 
they carry on their shoulders. 

When they have taken a few prison- 
ers, they carry them off in all haste with- 
out stopping day or night to hunt for 
game, so that they are sometimes seven, 
eight or ten days without food, making 
fifteen and twenty leagues a day. The 
prisoners permit themselves to be led, 
partly because it may happen that their 
lives will be spared and partly because 
they believe that a man who would kill 
himself for fear of torture would be held 
a coward in the spirit land. 

When they stop at any place they tie 
the prisoner stretched on his back to 
four trees. One of them sleeps on his 
stomach, another on each of the limbs. 

When the Huron nation existed, and 
they made prisoners, they fastened their 
legs between the two splints of a young 
tree, cut in halves lengthways. 

The prisoners are wholly at the mercy 
of the chief of the expedition. Who- 
ever is condemned to death is led across 
the people ranged in line the distance of 
a quarter or half of a league, and as he 
passes is beaten by those opposite to 
him, who either give him slashes or cut 

















out a piece of his flesh or drive sharp 
points into it. It is even quite common 
to make two cuts on the two sides of 
the tendons of the wrist and passing a 
short stick under the tendon, to twist 
the stick several times to tear out the 
tendon. When he has endured all these 
sufferings he is brought back to the tent 
of his master, when he is put upon a 
high place and exposed to view of all 
who wish to insult him. Sometimes his 
master has mercy upon him, but ordin- 
arily he is taken the next day to the 
middle of the village to a place where 
there is a scaffold always ready for these 
executions, and there is he burned with 
all kinds of hot instruments, which he 
endures without a tear or a cry, even 
arranging to increase his pain in order 
the better to show how much he de- 
spises it. 

The whole execution takes place with- 
out noise or any sign of rage. The 
spectators of the torture approach, when 
so inclined, to burn the victims, but with 
order and gravity and without ceasing 
to smoke, apply to him fire brands or 
the iron of red hot hatchets. I heard 
M. l’Abbe de la Vergne say that he had 
learned from a missionary that a savage 
having girdled the scalp of one of those 
sufferers from the forehead to the back 
of the head on the line of the roots 
of the hair, tore off the entire scalp 
and threw it at the feet of the victim. 
Another savage approaching in his turn 
and holding a fire brand to a part of his 
body, the victim stooped down and 
seeing the savage who was burning him 
attentive to his movement slapped the 
scalp on his head and laughed at him. 
They burn the women and little child- 
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ren as well as the men. M. de la Salle 
saw them burn a woman with her nursing 
child. The women sometimes cry, but 
they never weep. 

A prisoner not enduring his sufferings 
with sufficient fortitude to satisfy the 
savages who were putting him to torture, 
a savage said to him, “I will show you 
how to endure,” so tying his leg to that 
of the victim he caused a great torch well 
on fire to be given to him, and placing it 
between his leg and that of the victim 
endured it without~giving the slightest 
sign of pain until the wood was extin- 
guished by the grease which flowed from 
his leg or that of the prisoner. 

The victims make it a point to make 
no recommendation as to such increase 
of their pain as might hasten their death. 
One of the prisoners saying to those who 
were burning him that they did not 
understand what they were about, and 
that to cause him to suffer such pain as 
he had himself inflicted on many of their 
relatives they should put a hot iron on 
the pit of the stomach, and dying in- 
stantly on its application, he was con- 
sidered to be a coward. 

They never change color when they 
go into a fight, and as long as the fight 
endures they are nearly as cool as at 
other times. 

They hold in little esteem the bravery 
of such European nations as they are 
acquainted with, but they despise the 
French much less than other nations. 
A Dutchman said to a savage that the 
French were slaves of their king, but 
that each Dutchman was master in 
Holland. “If that be so,” said the savage, 
“the slaves are worth more than the 


masters.” 
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Those who have been in France and 
seen the king’s troops in battle have not 
been much surprised ; “they look, they 
say, like a crowd of gnats and musqui- 
toes. When I walk in the woods one of 
these flies pricks me in the face, I put 
my hand up another pricks me in the 
stomach, I put my hand there but a third 
comes at the same moment and pricks 
me on the shoulder, I have only two 
hands—I must suffer it. I could destroy 
them all one by one but am overwhelmed 
by their numbers. he same way with 
your musketry fire, you are two against 
one, and I am not surprised that he is 
pierced with blows. You combat in a 
crowd, and the worse that can happen 
to you is to be killed by a musket shot ; 
but I go to the war singly and for my 
own country, and when I meet my enemy 
I must kill him or die myself, and if 
captured I am burned by a slow fire.” 
They also say : “When you French go 
into a fight you are pale as long as the 
fight lasts, you behave as though you 
were drunk, and when you are burned 
you weep and cry.” 

When they feel that death is approach- 
ing they begin to sing their death song 
and never cease until they lose con- 
sciousness. 

Cruel as the tortures may be which 
they suffer at each others hands, they 
much prefer being prisoners among each 
other than of the French. “ There is no 
pleasure, they say, in making war with 
you, for when one is captured he is 
hanged and then there is no chance to 
sing the death song.” 

Some years since about four hundred 
Iroquois went to destroy the village of 
Gandastogue. Two savages of the vil- 
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lage hunting in the forest on the Iroquois 
trail perceived this party at a distance 
and one said to the other, “ go quickly 
to warn our brethren that the enemy are 
coming to encamp here to-night and 
surprise them, and that I remain here to 
stop them if I can.” After which ob- 
serving that the enemy were studying 
what course to pursue, he perceives the 
chief, who commanded, advance some 
distance before the others and climb into 
a tree to reconnoitre, leaving his gun at 
the foot of the tree. This savage had a 
gun, a bow, arrows, lance, etc. He takes 
aim at the chief and knocks him from the 
tree, then runs to him and girdling his 
scalp, tears it off and hangs it on his 
belt ; the enemy believing that their 
leader had fired upon some wild beast 
ran towards him, found him dead and 
scalped, and discovered this savage who 
was waiting for them. They shouted to 
him to surrender and give them infor- 
mation. He refused the one and the 
other. The entire band spread out to 
shut him in, and an Iroquois gaining his 
rear, the savage who had pretended not 
to perceive him suddenly turned upon 
him and killed him with the gun he had 
taken from the first; he ran to the man 
he had just killed and not having time 
to scalp him took his gun which was 
charged, fired upon an Iroquois who 
was trying to take him in flank and 
wounded him, after which he fled with 
great speed, throwing into the stream all 
that could impede him, only retaining 
his bow and an arrow. The swiftest of 
the Iroquois band breaks out in pursuit, 
and the savage perceiving that he would 
overtake him and was already near, 
stopped suddenly, shot and pierced him 




















with the point of the arrow he had re- 
served, after which throwing away his 
bow plunged into the woods; night 
came and he escaped. The expedition 
of the Iroquois was checked by the 
courage of this savage, for they never 
leave their dead in a strange country. 
They accordingly carried the bodies 
home, where they arrived crying that 
they had met a spirit or something more 
than a man who had stopped them. 

Whenever they see a sick man among 
them in agony they make a great noise 
to divert, as they say, the spirits who 
may injure him, and force him to swal- 
low something continually, so that they 
stifle, instead of curing him. hen the 
sick man is dead they weep and cry 
aloud, and after dressing him in all that 
he has finest, they carry him along a 
leafy alley way which they make from 
his house to the place assigned for the 
burial of the dead, and put him in the 
earth seated on timbers laid on tres- 
tles, his arms, with all the necessaries 
of life, arranged near him. The grave is 
then covered over with timbers on which 
his most distinguished action are roughly 
painted. They make a kind of dome 
over this grave which they cover with 
earth, and then this earth with leaves. 
The relatives and friends of the dead 
man go there every day for a year to 
lament, after which they uncover the 
dead, wipe off the corruption which is 
on the body, renew his supply of pro- 
visions, cover him over again and renew 
this operation as long as the body exists. 

Such are about the customs of these 
nations. As regards their origin it seems 
very probable that they came from the 
north by the west, for the western parts 
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of America were found thickly inhabited 
by the Spaniards with towns and a 
settled government. Moreover all of this 
continent joins ours only by the north. 
Thomas Gages says that the Mexicans 
have many of the customs of the Tartars, 
and the Iroquois relate that in their 
most northerly expeditions they have 
taken prisoners who after having learned 
the Iroquois language informed them 
that there was in that direction a nation 
which fought on horseback. The re- 
semblance of their customs and external 
appearance over the whole of this great 
continent lead to the belief that they 
came from the same place, and their 
resemblance with the Chinese leads to 
the belief that they came from that 
direction; but their diversity of language 
inclines us to the idea that they came 
from various countries, as well from 
China as from that great extent of terri- 
tory comprised under the name of Grand 
Tartary. The language of the Algon- 
guins greatly resembles that of the Chi- 
nese in its frequent terminations of “2g 
and of amg, and their mode of life 
without fixed habitation is much like 
that of the Tartars. 

These nations, at least those of North 
America, relate their history after the 
same manner. It is divided into heroic 
periods, that is, fabulous history and his- 
tory which may be believed true. Here is 
the bulk of what they relate of the heroic 
period. In the beginning the heavens 
only were peopled with mankind, and 
under the heavens there was only an im- 
mense extent of water, inhabited by 
many fish. The Master of Life, named 
Jarum-ia-Ouagen, discontented with his 
wife, resolved to punish her, and being 
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then lain down near the gate of heaven, 
which was at the spot now filled by the 
globe of the sun, ordered his wife to 
bring him something to eat. The fish, 
who saw her drop, assembled in de- 
liberation as to whether they should 
burn heror grant her her life, and de- 
termining to have mercy upon her, they 
gave the turtle the mission of receiving 
her. Pending these deliberations the 
woman accomplished her fall, was re- 
ceived upon this turtle, to whom others 
joined themselves, and weary at having 
no other support than this floating plat- 
form, she desired that the Earth should 
exist—and it did exist. After which a 
Spirit descending from the heavens with 
three arrows, passed two of them over 
her body. She conceived two male chil- 
dren, one of whom became a great hunt- 
er, and was greatly beloved of his 
mother; the other being unfortunate in 
the hunt and killing only lean beasts, 
his mother despised him. This one af- 
flicted by his misfortune and losing 
heart, the Spirit, his father, visited him 
and consoled him by promising to give 
him fortune in the hunt and to teach 
him besides the art of building and agri- 
culture. In fact, he showed him the 
park where the fat beasts which his 
brother killed in the hunt were shut up, 
and led him under the waters, where he 
showed him a house built neatly and 
commodiously. He gave him the seeds 
of melons, corn, &c. He then built for 
his mother a house on this model, gave 
her fruit and very good venison to eat, 
and began to grow so much in her good 
graces as to cause his brother to be jeal- 
ous in his turn—I do not know how 
these brothers peopled the world—M. 
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de {la_Salle was interrupted as he was 
telling me these things. He made me 
understand simply that it was in a man- 
ner that it is difficult to relate with de- 
cency. A serpent of enormous size hav- 
ing destroyed all the men who sprung 
from these first, one of the two—that is 
to say, the favored one of the Spirit, 
having invoked the aid of his father, the 
Spirit gave him the third of the arrows 
which he brought to his mother, and 
showed him how he must use it to kill 
the Serpent, and what he must do with 
this Serpent. To renew the human race 
he did one and the other, and after sev- 
eral adventures, his father, who had be- 
come a wanderer in the woods, being 
changed into a ; this was in 
turn changed into a beaver. From him 
sprung the Nation of the Iroquois, and 
it is for this reason that the beavers un- 
derstand building so well. This is what 
I heard said of their fabulous history, 
which they all relate in the same man- 
ner, except some unimportant circum- 
stances. For instance, there are nations 
who believe that this fallen woman was 
received by beavers, and not by turtles, 
but the base of the stories is the same 
everywhere. 

They count the period of their actual 
history by transmigrations—that is to say, 
by seven years, for they never remain 
longer in one place. ‘They count about 
eighty transmigrations, that is from five 
to six hundred years. They pride them- 
selves on knowing what has happened to 
them during this period. Thus each na- 
tion knows its wars, its losses, its gains, 
and they preserve the recollection of 
them, without writing, in two ways. One 
is by making certain necklaces with marks 
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to designate the most important events 
of acertain period. They enclose these 
necklaces, which serve as registers, in a 
box. Another manner is to depute each 
year one to another, the oldest of each 
canton, to relate this history in the pres- 
ence of the assembled canton, and to 
verify it by the necklaces, the signifi- 
cance of which the youths learn to 
teach in their turn to those who come 
after them, and thus to preserve from 
generation to generation the memory of 
the most important events. I heard no 
details of this history, except that the 
Iroquois have destroyed in the last 
[ | more than one hundred thous- 
and men, comprising more than fifty na- 
tions, and that the last which they wholly 
destroyed was that of the Gandastogués, 
to which belonged the brave Savage 
whose adventure I have related. It is 
not known what became of the Savage. 
The whole nation was utterly destroyed, 
those who escaped death being brought 
home prisoners by the Iroquois in 1672. 
From the Récit Pun Ami de l Abbé de 
Gallinée in Découvertes et Etablissements 
des Frangais dans [Ouest et dans le Sud 
de l’ Amérique Septentrionale &c., par 
Pierre Margry. premicre partie. Paris, 
1878. EDITOR. 








NOTES 


Du_ SIMITIERE’S MEMORANDA OF 
PAINTINGS IN BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND, 
1769.—“At Dr. William Smibert is a large 
collection of original Drawings of the 
best masters. Prints mostly italian, Pic- 
tures. Several of them originals and some 
done by his father John Smibert, a good 
painter, chiefly portraits, and a good col- 
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lection of casts in plaster of Paris from 
the best antiques, besides basso relieves, 
Seals and other curiosties, 

“At Mr. Peter Chardon in New Boston 
there is a small collection of Pictures, 
amongst which there is a landskip by 
Berghem and another which I take to 
be by the same, but not in so good pre- 
servation, a picture representing the del- 
uge, having a great number of figures 
and very good; a madona with the child 
asleep, done by Demina, an_ italian 
painter, in England about 4o years ago, 
and some others. 

“At Mr. Shrimpton Hutchinson there 
is some pictures done by Sir Peter Lely, 
one certainly is by him. 

“At Capt’n Cary, living in Charlestown, 
there is several curious picture, a ceres 
head, an italian piece by Batista, a small 
head in oyl of Oliver Cromwell, some 
little battle piece done in a ruff manner, 
but have a fine effect at a distance, a 
still life of game, &c. 

“At the town House in the council 
chamber the pictures of Charles the 2nd, 
James the 2nd and George the 2d at full 
length, and the copies of the pictures of 
Governor Winthrop, Governor Endicot, 
Governor Leveret, Governor Bradstreet, 
Governor Burnet, and the picture three- 
quarters of Governor Pownall; in the 
representatives room the picture of Ad- 
miral Russell betwixt the windows above 
the speaker’s chair. There is carved 
above the door the ancient arms of the 
province, and in the middle of the ceil- 
ing hangs a carved wooden cod fish, em- 
blem of the staple of commodities of 
the province. 

“At Faneuil Hall the picture of Peter 
Faneuil, the Donator, and of Govr. 
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Wm. Shirley, both by John Smibert, and 
at full length, the picture of George the 
2nd also at full length, these three in- 
different, and two three quart’s pictures 
lately come over from England, one of 
Henry Seymour Conway, Secretary of 
State, and the other of Colal Barre. 
Both asserters of the liberties of Amer- 
ica in relation to the Stamp Act; the 
frame of these two last mentioned is 
both rich and Elegant, having at the top 
the respective coat of arms of the gen- 
tlemans represented in their proper col- 
ors. Above the entrance Door in the 
inside of the said Hall is a carving 
painted according to heraldry of the 
arms of Peter Faneuil. 

“At Harward Hall, Cambridge, in the 
dining room, over the chimney, the pic- 
ture, ? length, of Governor Francis Bar- 
nard, who gave the plan for the rebuild- 
ing the said Hall after it had been con- 
sumed by fire in the month of Jan’y, 
1764; in the same room, on each side of 
the said picture, two others of full length 
of Thomas Hollis of London, merch’t, 
and of Thomas Hancock, Esq., of Bos- 
ton; both benefactors to this college. 
They are inclosed within folding doors, 
and their frames very elegant. They 
are all three painted by John Singleton 
Copley of Boston. There was a picture 
of Thomas Hollis before this, but it was 
burnt with the Hall. Pelham scrap’d a 
mezzotinto, of which I have a copy.” 

Locan. 

MAKING HISTORY.—A writer in Har- 
pers’ Monthly for March frankly con- 
fesses that he does not know “ the origin 
or meaning of Letete” as applied to 
“Big and Little Letete” near St. An- 
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drews, at the mouth of the Bay of Fundy; 
but though badgered by Great and Lit- 
tle Head, he has no difficulty in connec- 
tion with the story of a resident of 
Grand Menau respecting Champlain’s 
anchor, found on the beach at Menau 
in 1842, which the said resident “ rea- 
sons must have been left” by that fa- 
mous navigator. “The shank of this 
anchor was eleven feet long, and one 
part of the shank seven inches in diam- 
eter, dimensions which would give it an 
original weight of at least fourteen hun- 
dred weight.” It does not seem to oc- 
cur to our antiquarian friend that Cham- 
plain never landed at Menau, much less 
left an anchor there. Besides, his ves- 
sel was simply a little shallop built tor 
shoal water, which carried no fourteen 
hundred-weight anchor. Wouldn’t it be 
best to stop making history? Quis. 





BAPTISM OF A SAGAMORE.—In the 
Mercure Frangois for the year 1610, 
appears an account of the first royal 
baptism in Canada. The Sieur de Poi- 
trincourt stood sponsor for American 
royalty in the name of the Grand Mon- 
arque; his son assisting in that of his 
son Louis (Louis XV.) “The French 
never took pride in making slaves, as 
other nations do. ‘Thus the Sieur de 
Poitrincourt, returning this year (1610) 
to Port Royal in Canada, instead of 
capturing and reducing the savages to 
slavery, endeavored by every means (ac- 
cording to the orders he had received 
from the late King) to instruct them in 
the Catholic Religion ; in the which he 
labored so successfully that the Grand 
Sagamo of the savages, his wife, his chil- 
dren and his children’s children, to the 














number of twenty, were baptised the 
day of Saint Jean Baptiste last, and he 
and his son held them in the name of 
the late King and of the present King 
(not having yet received the sad news 
of his death).” J. & S$. 

HIsTORIC COINCIDENCE.—Montpellier, 
July 9, 1831. Dear Sir. Your favor of 
the 4th, communicating the death of 
Mr. Monroe, was duly received. I had 
been prepared for the event by informa- 
tion of its certain approach. Th. time 
was so far happy as it added another to 
the coincidences before so remarkable 
and so memorable. You have justly 
ranked him with the heroes and patriots 
who have deserved best of their coun- 
try. No one knew him better than I 
did or had a sincerer affection for him, 
or condoles more deeply with those to 
whom he was most dear. 

With the thanks which I owe you, be 
pleased to accept, Sir, the tender of my 
esteem and my cordial salutations. 

James MADISON. 
Doctor John W. Francis. T: 





A MEMENTO OF ISAIAH THOMAS. — 
Printing Office, Worcester, Nov. 8, 1781. 
Whereas, a number of persons are in- 
debted to the Printer of this paper, who 
neglect to pay him: He requests that all 
such would consider the great disadvan- 
tage he labours under on this account ; 
although the sum due from each person 
is so small, that payment would scarcely 
be felt by those who are in his debt, yet 
there are sO many persons in arrears 
that if they would all be so generous as 
to make immediate payment (and not 
put it off untill some future time), it 
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would be of essential service to the 
Printer—whose Press absolutely “ wants 
oyl.” In fact, he has some Loud Calls for 
that universal reliever of temporal diffi- 
culties—Cash—which must be obeyed. 

Those gentlemen who owe me Butter, 
Wood, or any kind of Country produce, 
will please to take notice that I am in 
great want of their assistance. ISAIAH 
Tuomas. — Massachusetts Spy, Nov. 8, 
1781. 

Once MoRE!—The Printer is again 
put to the disagreeable necessity of call- 
ing upon all those who are in his debt 
for newspapers, as his former advertise- 
ments have not had the desired effect. 
He now informs those who are in arrears 
that their accounts are all drawn out; 
and a settlement of those trifling, though 
numerous debts must take place. 

N.B. I, Thomas, takes this oppor- 
tunity to present his sincere thanks to 
those of his customers whose punctual 
payments have been the means of sup- 
porting his Press. Several persons have 
given the Printer their notes of hand 
for Newspapers, which Notes he re- 
quests may be discharged without fur- 
ther delay.—Aassachusetts Spy, Feb. 7, 
1782. PETERSFIELD. 

REMARKABLE INCIDENT.—On the 4th 
of July, 1812, General Chandler gave as 
a toast at Augusta: “The 4th of July, 
1813—May we on that day drink wine 
within the walls of Quebec!” On this 
same 4th of July he was within the walls 
of Quebec (a prisoner), and from the 
known hospitality of the citizens of that 
place, we have no doubt his wish was 
literally gratified. — Columbia Centinel, 


July 7, 1813. W.-x. 
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CONGRESS OF CANADIAN INDIANS.— 
Extract of a Letter from Montreal, dated 
May 9, 1764. “Capt. Claws, the Di- 
rector of Indian Affairs in this Province, 
arrived here lately from Johnson-Hall. 
Hearing that a numerous Congress of 
the different Nations of Indians settled 
in this Government was to be held at 
Coghnawaga, the sth Instant, in Pres- 
ence of Brigadier General BuRTON, our 
worthy Governor; I had the Curiosity 
to follow thither, where He went, at- 
tended by all the Commanding Officers 
of the different Corps in this Govern- 
ment, and others, Officers of the Gar- 
rison. At the Approach of his Barge, 
the Indians, who had hoisted up in sev- 
eral Parts of their Fort Union Flags, 
and Red Flags, saluted Him with a Dis- 
charge of Pateraroes and Vollies of 
Small Arms. The whole Village, Men, 
Women and Children, shewed the great- 
est Demonstrations of Joy at his Land- 
ing, at which Time a Company of War- 
riors, with English Colours flying, and 
Officers at their Head, formed a double 
File, through which the Governor, at- 
tended by Capt. Claws, the Indian Di- 
rector, and other Officers, marched, and 
went to the Council-Hall, where, after 
the usual Compliments, I saw, with the 
highest Satisfaction, the Chiefs of the 
different Tribes and Nations assembled 
take up the War Belts with great Readi- 
ness, and heartily promise for their 
Tribes to join our Indian Friends, so 
that Numbers of them are soon to set 
off for Sir William Johnson.—JW. Y. Ga- 
zette, May 28, 1764. H. S. 

GEORGIA CRACKERS.—“ Letters from 
Silver Bluff, on Savanah river, dated on 
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Tuesday last week, inform us that a 
number of people called Crackers, who 
live above Augusta, in the province of 
Georgia, had gone in a hostile manner 
to the Indian town and settlement at 
Okonee, where on their arrival, finding 
only one old Indian man, all the others 
being out hunting, they plundered the 
village of every thing of any value they 
could carry off, and burnt every house 
in it. The same letter adds that this is 
like a formal declaration of war, and 
that dreadful consequences might be 
apprehended should the Indians take it 
in that light, in which case those people 
that committed such a violent outrage 
would be the first to run away. Letters 
from Augusta say that the pretence for 
this violence was that those who commit- 
ted it had lost several horses, which they 
suspected were stolen by the Indians of 
Okonee; that they went to that town in 
search of them, but found none, and 
seeing the place defenceless, all the men 
being from home, they resolved to plun- 
der and burn it—Mew York Mercury, 
September 21st, 1767. W. K. 


QUERIES 


THE CARROLLS OF CARROLLTON.— 
What relation were Charles and John 
Carroll to one another ? 

In the magazine for February Mr. 
Carpenter in an article on Charles Car- 
roll at page tort, says: “these broad 
acres descended through four genera- 
tions of only sons, the third of whom 
was Charles Carroll of Carrollton.” 

Bancroft in History of United States, 
vol. viii. p. 423, says: “ John Carroll the 
brother of Charles.” 
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Hildreth in History of United States, 
vol. iii. p. 124, says: “accompanied by 
Carroll’s brother.” 

Parton in Life of Franklin, ii. p. 116, 
says: “Mr. Carroll was * * * to 
prevail upon his brother John.” 

Appleton’s Cyclopedia iv. p. 488, says: 
John “accompanied * * * his cousin 
Charles.” 

Now who was the father of John 
Carroll ; how was he related to Charles; 
and how shall we get the above authors 
to tell the same story ? G. B. 





GREEN HOUSE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
—Can any of your readers explain what 
was the Green House of the United 
States mentioned in the following item 
from the N. Y. Packet of March 14th, 
1782.—“ Fishkill, March 14. On Tues- 
day the 5th inst., was married at the 
Green House of the United States, in 
this place, Mr. John Brown to Miss 
Hannah McKensey, a lady endowed 
with every accomplishment necessary to 
render the marriage state completely 
happy.” W. K. 

BULLS AND BEARS.—The following 
explanation of this familiar term, was 
written by Dr. Warton in 1807. “He 
who sells that of which he is not pos- 
sessed, is proverbially said to sell the 
skin before he has caught the bear. It 
was the practice of stock jobbers in the 
year 1720, to enter into contract for 
transfering South Sea stock at a future 
time for a certain price; but he who 
contracted to sell had frequently no 
stock to transfer, nor did he who bought 
intend to receive any in consequence of 
his bargain; the seller was therefore 
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called a bear, in allusion to the proverb— 
and the buyer a bull, perhaps only as a 
similar distinction, The contract was 
merely a wager to be determined by the 
rise or fall of stock ; if it rose, the seller 
paid the difference to the buyer pro- 
portioned to the sum determined by the 
same computation to the seller.” 

When was this system of stock specu- 
lation and the appellation of Bulls and 
Bears first used in America ? 

PETERSFIELD, 





THE LONG LOW BLACK SCHOONER.— 
Reading a letter from Baltimore, dated 
August 24, 1784, I find that one Wha- 
land, formerly a noted refugee, was at 
that period the terror of the Chesapeake, 
committing daily depredations on the 
coasting vessels and murdering or plun- 
dering their crews. 

“We are informed [the letter reads] 
that the vessel which Wayland employs 
for the above infamous purpose is a top 
sail schooner with d/ack sides and bottom, 
full of men, and draws but three and a 
half feet water. He has also several 
boats well-armed, so that it is dangerous 
for any vessels to go within sight of him.” 

Was this the prototype of the famous 
bug-bear of a quarter of a century ago? 

CoopER. 


REPLIES 


FALL OF THE ALAMO.—(II. 1.) In 
his very interesting paper on this event, 
Captain Potter refers only to the narra- 
tions of Yoakum the historian, Francisco 
Ruiz and Becero. I presume therefore 
that he has not seen another account 
published in the Mew York Tribune of 
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March, 1877, which differs somewhat 
from his own. 


The Zribune account was related, so 
the correspondent of the paper says, by 
Francisco Buerra, a Mexican soldier in 
the storming party of the Alamo, and 
“now an honored and aged citizen of 
Brownsville, Texas.” He differs from 
the other narrators, in giving the num- 
ber of the Mexican forces at 6,000 men ; 
4000 under Santa Anna, and 2,000 under 
Talza, and in stating that the corpses of 
2,000 Mexicans were buried after the 
assault. But the most important differ- 
ence between his account and that of 
Captain Potter is in his description of 
the death of Travis and Crockett. He 
Says that these two were found living, 
yet exhausted by death dealing, and 
lying among the dead. “ When Travis 
was discovered he gave a Mexican gold, 
and while conversing with him General 
Cos, with whom Travis had dealt most 
generously when San Antonio was cap- 
tured by the Americans, appeared, Cos 
embraced Travis and induced other 
officers to join him in asking Santa Anna 
to spare Travis’s life. The President 
General sternly refused. Then Crockett, 
from among the corpses stood up, utterly 
exhausted by weary sleepless days and 
nights, and by five hoursconstant fighting. 

“Santa Anna was enraged beyond 
measure that his orders were not exe- 
cuted. He directed the soldiers near 
him to fire on the two Texans. Travis 
was shot first in the back. He folded 
his arms across his breast, and stood 
stiffly erect till a bullet pierced his neck. 
He fell upon his face, while Crockett’s 
body was riddled with bullets.” This is 
given as the statement of an eye witness 
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on the Mexican side, with the promise on 
the part of the correspondent of another 
account from one of the women who 
survived the assault, and who now lives 
at Austin, Texas. I know not if he ful- 
filled his promise, but I venture to give 
Buerra’s narration, in the hope that 
Captain Potter may correct the error 
wherever it may be. 
Horace Epwin HayDeEN. 


WRECK AT THE ISLES OF SHOALS.— 
(II. 57,188.) C. W. T. says the Sagunto 
arrived at New York, Feb. 2, 1813, 
while the VV. Y. Commercial Advertiser 
of Feb. 2 and 3, distinctly reports “no 
arrivals” for those days. The Price 
Current of Feb. 6, however, says that on 
the 2d, a ship called the “ Regunto ” was 
“down Sound.” Will C. W. T. show 
how the recorder at the Isles of Shoals 
made the blunder ? REVIEW. 


MARCH PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


The regular monthly meeting was held 
in the Hall of the Society, Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 5, 1878, the President, 
Frederic de Peyster, LL.D., in the chair. 

After the usual table business the 
Rev. Dr. Charles W. Baird, of Rye, de- 
scribed his recent visit to England in a 
paper—“A Month among the Records 
in London.” ‘The Doctor laid great 
stress upon the uniform courtesy with 
which investigators are treated by the 
custodians of the various repositories of 
the public records. Remarks were made 
by the President and by Messrs. Morse, 
de Lancey and Osgood, after which the 
Society adjourned. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


CENSUS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
FOR 1875. Compiled from the Original Re- 
turns under the direction of the Secretary of 
State by C. W. SEATON, Superintendent of the 
Census. Folio, pp. 465. WEED, PARSONS & 
Co., Albany. 


The study of statistics, while of all the least 
popular, is to the political economist the most im- 
portant, the most replete with information, and 
the only certain basis for projects of social ameli- 
oration and civil reform. But to be of any real 
value their accuracy must be unquestionable and 
unquestioned, The only figures that do not lie 
are true figures—not figures which have been 
“cooked,” as the vulgar phrase describes the 
process of alteration or false presentation by sup- 
pressions of any kind, Of all tables of statistics 
the most difficult of preparation are those which 
concern the human race, because they affect 
either real or fancied interests, In countries 
where a civil list exists, and every resident is at 
all times expected to be provided with an ‘‘ Act 
of birth,” the counting of population is easy. 
In the United States the census taker has always 
found insuperable obstacles to accuracy. 

We have never yet known, for instance, with 
any degree of certainty the number of the slave 
population of the South, where the interest of the 
States of that section was clearly in a magnify- 
ing of the number of slaves, because of the 
three-fifths rule in representation; and in the 
cities of the North, where a large part of the 
population resides in tenement houses, there is 
an equal difficulty in ascertaining the numbers of 
this class, because of their ignorance or from fear 
of the demands on their citizenship, which they 
suppose may result from an answer to the call 
of the agent of authority. Still, as these diffi- 
culties have always existed, the comparisons of 
each decade may be nearer correct than the pre- 
cise figures established at each period of count. 

The Constitution of the State of New York 
of 1846 provided for an enumeration of its in- 
habitants in the year 1855, and every tenth year 
thereafter. The present is the census of 1875, 
taken at a cost to the State of $263,054.99, and 
compiled at a further cost of $100,000. 

The population of the State has increased 
twenty-three per cent. since 1865, against an in- 
crease of nearly twenty-four per cent. in the de- 
cade ending in that year. If the rate of increase 
continues on the basis of the official returns, 

Mr. Seaton estimates that the population of the 
State at the close of the century will be between 
six and seven millions. 

The total population is shown to be 4,698,958, 
classified according to nativity as follows: na- 


tive born, 3,503,300; foreign born, 1,195,658. 
By sex: males, 2,320,188 ; females, 2,378,780. 
By race: white, 4,642,837; colored, 56,121. 

Examining the supplementary tables, we find 
that of the increase of population 301,240 were 
born in other States of the Union ; a contribution 
of six and one-half per cent. (in round figures) 
of these Pennsylvania contributed, a little over 
one per cent. Massachusetts, and New Jersey a 
little less than one per cent. respectively. The 
additions of persons born in foreign countries 
reached the sum 1,195,658. Of these 73,340 
came from Canada, 119,090 from England, 
367,351 from Germany, 27,364 from Holland, 
and 91,176 from other foreign countries. 

Turning attention to the distribution of this 
increase, we find that it has been almost wholly 
realized by cities and their suburbs. While the 
cities and suburbs have increased at the rate of 
nearly 35 per cent., the rural districts have not 
increased even two per cent. This is in accord- 
ance with the experience of all countries at the 
present time. ‘The comforts and advantages af- 
forded by city residence are an irresistible at- 
traction of modern life. 

Of the entire population of the State, 1,267,522 
were of the voting age—twenty-one years and 
upwards, and 956,874 between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five, the period of military ser- 
vice. 

The compiler for obvious reasons, such as 
want of uniformity in returns, considers the ta- 
bles of Mortality as merely approximate. The 
total mortality for the year ending March, 1875, 
was 53,860, or about 1.15 per centum of the 
total population ; of this number 10,441 were of 
foreign birth ; 5,249 of these of Irish and 2,711 
of German origin. The mortality among the 
Irish, as compared with the German, is dispro- 
portionately large, being 100 in every 10,000 
Irish to 74 in every 10,000 of German. Per- 
haps the cause of this enormous difference may 
be found in the mooted question of Whiskey 
versus Beer. 

The social statistics present some interesting 
features. Those upon Education deserve spe- 
cial notices. The number of persons of what is 
known as the school age, between five and 
twenty-one years, was returned by the School 
Census of 35th September, 1875, at 1,583,022, 
and the number of school attendants during the 
year then closed 1,193,882, or 93.31 per cent. of 
the whole. These figures the Report considers 
overestimated, but with all deductions they am- 
ply demonstrate the attention paid to education 
in the State under its liberal legislative provis- 
ions. 

A series of maps, showing the percentage of 
increase or decrease of population and products 
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of each county, contributes to the value of this 
interesting volume. In the midst of the rapidly 
moving stream of life we hardly take note of 
the rapid changes which go on about us. It is 
only when we pause, and look back upon the 
progress which has taken place in our own gen- 
eration, that we can form any estimate of what 
is to follow, and even then, such is the incred- 
ulity of the human mind, we cannot reconcile 
ourselves to the magnitude of the figures which 
a statistical retrospect gives certain promise of 
in the near future. 


THE NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD. Devoted to the in- 
terests of American Genealogy and Biography. 
Issued quarterly. January, 1878, 

We take great pleasure in commending to our 
readers this unusually lively number of our 
bright and sparkling contemporary. Rev. Bev- 
erly R. Betts contributes a biographical sketch of 
the Rev. Robert Bolton, the Westchester anti- 
quarian and historian. Dr. Purple follows with 
some account of the Ancient Families of New 
York, These are supplemented by continua- 
tions of the Records of the First Presbyterian 
and Reformed Dutch Churches. 

We notice with a little surprise the exception 
taken to our calling the narrative by Captain 
John Stuart, printed in the Magazine last year, 
an ‘‘ original document.” We were aware that 
the Virginia Historical Society had printed the 
narrative from a copy furnished by his son, and 
corrected by him. The excessive rarity of the 
volume, however, induced us to print the nar- 
rative verbatim from the original document. Our 
painstaking friend has added to the value of his 
note by appending to it a few extracts concern- 
ing the Stuart-Lewis family from Zhe Virginia 
Historical Register and Gilmer’s Settlers of Up- 
per Georgia. 


MEMOIRS OF SHAUBENA, WITH INCI- 
DENTS RELATING TO THE EARLY SETTLE- 
MENT OF THE WEST. By N. MATSON. With 
full page illustrations. 16mo, pp. 269. D. B. 
CookE & Co., Chicago, 1878. 

An account of interviews held by the author, 
in the fall of 1836, with this famous Ottawa 
Chief, who was a contemporary of Tecumseh and 
Black Hawk, and often represented the inter- 
ests of the western tribes at Washington, where 
he was especially in favor because of his constant 
amity with the whites and the lives he had saved 
during the Black Hawk War. Those curious in 
scandal will find an amusing sketch of a dance 
at Prairie du Chien, where Colonel (afterwards 
President) Taylor was quartered with his regi- 
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ment, an occasion on which Lieutenant Jefferson 
Davis made himself conspicuous by too gallant 
attention to an Indian squaw, which would have 
brought on a general massacre or fight but for 
the presence of mind of Colonel Taylor. This 
scene is illustrated with a characteristic picture. 
The book is written in an extremely bright and 
pleasing style. 


CEREMONIES AT THE UNVEILING OF 
THE MONUMENT TO ROGER WILLIAMS ERECT- 
ED BY THE CITY OF PROVIDENCE, with the 
Address by J. Lewis Diman, October 16, 
1877. 8vo, pp. 52. Providence, 1877. 

In 1636, more than two centuries ago, Roger 
Williams founded the prosperous city, the sec- 
ond in New England in wealth and importance, 
which last year erected in a park a monument 
to his memory. 

The site of the statue, which was executed at 
Rome by Mr. Franklin Simmons, and of which 
a photographic picture in the present volume 
gives an excellent idea, is in a pleasure park, 
the ground of which—the residence of Roger 
Williams—was bequeathed by Miss Betsy Will- 
iams, a lineal descendant of - the colonial worthy, 
to the city of Providence for public uses. The 
monument is of bronze, twenty-seven feet in 
height, the statue seven and a half feet, and 
that of History, which stands at the base in the 
attitude of inscribing the name of Roger Will- 
iams upon the supporting, six and a half feet. 

The address of Mr. Diman is a modest and 
graceful tribute to the memory of this most 
worthy man, whose memory as the bold asserter 
of liberty of conscience will be ever cherished 
by the American people. 


BRICK CHURCH MEMORIAL, 1699-1877. 
THE DAys OF OLD AND THEIR COMMEMORA- 
TION, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1877. Com- 
piled by Rev. THEODORE W. WELLS, Pastor 
of the church. 8vo, pp. 96. Marlborough, 
1877. 

This is an account of the proceedings at the 
semi-centennial celebration of the dedication of 
the Brick Church at Marlborough, Monmouth 
county, New Jersey, formerly known as the Re- 
formed Church of the Navasink. The Historical 
sketch was by the Pastor, and gives a careful 
narrative of the history and perturbations of the 
congregation, The old church was founded in 
1699, and its records run back to 1709, when the 
preaching was done in Dutch. In 1785, Dutch 
singers giving out, the pastor was authorized to 
have English if he chose, but the preaching was 
to be in the language of Holland. 
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A HISTORY OF THE FIRST PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH OF CARLISLE, PA. By Rev. 
Conway P. WinG, D.D. 8vo, pp. 263. Car- 
lisle, 1877. 

This is much more than a church history. 
The reader will find in its well-written pages an 
account of the Kittatinuy Valley and its Scotch- 
Irish settlers, from the first immigration in 
1829-30. Carlisle, it will be remembered, was 
occupied by the Confederate troops under Gen- 
eral Ewell during the invasion of Pennsylvania, 
and the first church was then under the Rev. 
Dr. Wing’s pastoral care. 





THE ANNALS OF HEMPSTEAD, 1643 TO 
1832, Also the rise and growth of the Society 
of Friends on Long Island and in New York, 
1657 to 1826. By HENRY ONDERDONK, Jr. 
8v, pp. 107, Lott VAN DE WATER, Hemp- 
stead, 1878. 

The town could not have found a more earnest 
and careful chronicler than the well-known gen- 
tleman who edits this compilation from the rec- 
ords of this ancient and famous town. Hemp- 
stead was first settled, as many of the towns on 
Long Island, by a New England colony. The 
records are not very exciting reading, but sup- 
ply details valuable as collateral history. 





WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, BOSTON’S 
First INHABITANT. 12mo, pp. 36. Copy- 
righted by ROBERT CHURCHILL. Boston, 


1877. 

In this little monograph we are informed that 
William Blackstone occupied the greater part of 
what was later called Boston, but then known 
as Shawmut, all by himself—monarch of the 
eight hundred acres, which later comprised the 
city limits. A slight sketch of the individual is 
followed by a poem in his memory, wherein we 
find the true Mayflower aroma. 





AN AMERICAN ALMANAC AND TREAS- 
URY OF FACTS, STATISTICAL, FINANCIAL AND 
POLITICAL for the year 1878. Edited by 
AMSWORTH R. SpoFFrorD, Librarian of Con- 
gress. 8vo, pp. 420. The American News 
Company, New York and Washington. 


This volume, the able compiler informs us, 
aims to supply a want long felt for a compact 
and comprehensive reference book, giving the 
statistics of all nations, and especially of the 
United States, at the latest date, and at a mod- 
erate price. 

Inits preparation all of the well-known sources 


of statistical information have been drawn upon. 

The merit, and a very great one, in Mr. Spofford 

is his admirable condensation. We find also an 

interesting table of the ages of notable persons, 
and a charming chapter on the curiosities of sta- 
tistics. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESTRUCTION 
BY FIRE OF THE NORTH AND WEST HALLS OF 
THE MODEL-ROOM IN THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE BUILDING ON THE 24TH 
SEPTEMBER, 1877. Together with a History 
of the Patent Office, from 1790 to 1877. (Illus- 
trated.) 8vo, pp. 38. Washington, D. C. 
The history of the building is of considerable 

interest, and is supplemented by a table, show- 

ing the names and numbers of the models de- 
stroyed by the disastrous conflagration. 





GENEALOGICAL NOTES: CONTAINING 
THE PEDIGREE OF THE THOMAS FAMILY OF 
Maryland and the following connected families: 
Snowden—Buckley—Laurence—Chew— Elli- 
cott—Hopkins—J ohnson—Rutherfurd—Fair- 
fax—Schieffelin—Tyson, and others.  Illus- 
rated by views and coats of arms. By LAvu- 
RENCE BUCKLEY THOMAS. 4to, pp. 197. LAvu- 
RENCE B. THoMAS, Baltimore, 1877. 

This volume is well printed, and arranged in 
the most thorough manner, the separation by 
groups being admirably marked by the typogra- 

hy. The coats of arms are well engraved. 

The family of Thomas is claimed to be Welsh, 

and of great antiquity, as every thing and body 

in Wales is. All the collateral branches are 
traced back to an early origin. 





LESSONS IN THE HISTORY OF LOUISI- 
ANA, FROM ITS EARLIEST SETTLEMENT TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR, to which are ap- 
pended Lessons in its Geography and Products. 
By Joun Dimitry, A.M. 8vo, pp, 216. A. 
S. BARNES & Co., New York, 1887, 

This capital youth’s history, in the usual form 
of questions and answers, supplies a want long 
felt in a carefully digested history of the State of 
Louisiana, suited for educational purposes. Be- 
ginning with early explorers, De Soto, Father 
Marguette and Joliet, successive chapters bring 
the student to the close of the civil war, the 
chapters of which are treated in an excellent and 
praiseworthy spirit. Part II treats of the geog- 
raphy of the country, and Part III gives an ex- 
cellent account of the products of the soil, and 
of the animal life on land and water. 
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THE SEWARD MEMORIAL. THE CER- 
EMONIES OF THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE 
OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD in Madison Square, 
New York, September 6, 1876, with descrip- 
tion of the Statue and list of subscribers. 


8vo, pp. 23. D. APPLETON & Co., New 


York, 1878. 


The title explains the purpose of this hand- 
somely months § volume. The ceremonies in- 
clude addresses by Mr. Martin, President of the 
Park Commission, and Mr. Evarts, the orator of 
the day. The sketch closes with the statement 
that the statue is much admired by the public 
generally, a statement which, fortunately for the 
taste of New York, must not be taken too literally. 


HISTORY OF McDONOUGH COUNTY, 
ILLINOIs, ITS CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES, 
with early Reminiscences, Personal Incidents 
and Anecdotes, and a complete Business Di- 
rectury of the County. By S. J. CLARKE. 8vo, 
pp. 692. Springfield, Ill., 1878. 

A full and elaborate account of this county, 
which was first settled in the spring of 1826, 
previous to which it had been a broad prairie, 
the home of the savage. Local histories rarely 
repay the general reader for a thorough perusal, 
but we find in this chapters of more than special 
interest ; of such is that on the Mormons and 
the Mormon war, in which many of the citizens 
of McDonough took active part. The services 
of the county in the civil war are related in de- 
tail, in chapters which are a desirable addition 
to the military records of the struggle. 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM OF THE 
UniTep Srates. A Critical and Historical 
Exposition of its Fundamental Principles in 
the Constitution and the Acts and Proceedings 
of Congress enforcing it. By Davin A. 
McKNIGHT. 8vo, pp. 433. J. B. Lippin- 
cotT & Co., Philadelphia, 1878. 

This volume, the author informs us, ‘‘ was not 
made—it grew naturally and rationally ; it does 


not seek to sustain a theory—it establishes a 
system.” In the course of his investigation Mr. 


McKnight claims to have unearthed many new 
and important facts, and he announces his confi- 
dent opinion that the electoral scheme is a clear 
and beautiful system, which only requires to 
be understood. The object of the volume is 
to explain to the reader what is so clear to the 
writer's mind. There is a vast amount of inter- 
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esting information—indeed, the whole ground 
is covered in the fourteen chapters which make 
up the work, and an appendix supplies the con- 
stitutions of several of the States. 


COLECGION DE DOCUMENTOS INEDI- 
TOS, para la Historia de Espafia, por El Mar- 
qués de la FUENSANTA DEL VALLE, T. D. 
Jos& SANcHo Rayon. Tomo LXVI. 8vo, 
pp. 560. Imprenta de MIGUEL GINESTA, 
Madrid, 1876. 


We extract for the information of our readers 
the ‘‘ Advertencia Preliminar,” or preface of the 
volume. 

‘* With. the present volume, which ends the 
third and last book of the ‘‘ Historia de las In- 
dias, de Sr. Bartolomé de las Casas,” we close 
our task. We shall not delay, God willing, to 
print part of the ‘Apolegetica Historia,’ and 
some other incidental Tract by the same author; 
and in due season his Biography, written by our 
dear friend, the learned ‘ Academico de la His- 
toria,’ D. Antonio Maria Fabié. This, enriched 
by new data and current notes, will occupy a vol- 
ume. We have not been able to publish it in 
the present volume, as we had only fifteen or 
twenty pages at our disposal. 

‘*We have placed in the Appendix 51 chapters 
selected from his ‘Apologetica Historia,’ and 
preceded them by the title and prologue of the 
book, as much that our readers may form an opin- 
ion of this work, as because its author thought 
proper to make intercalations in that which we 
have just printed; which may beseen by what he 
says at the close of chapter 67 of Book I in 
the original enumeration of the chapters, ‘ Apol- 
egetica,’ the first of which was 68, From 
this mss. we propose to publish in brief 
if not all that to-day remains unedited, that 
part which refers to Mexico and to Peru, which 
is the greater part of it. In chapters 197 and 
203 two large digressions have been suppressed, 
the one on the polygamy of the ancients, the 
other upon the custom already most ancient, of 
slaying or burning the women when their hus- 
bands or lords died, or of burying them alive with 
them ; both to excuse these nations and to prove 
that the Indians were less barbarous and cruel 
in general than themselves.” 

Among other interesting chapters the present 
volume contains the agreement of the King with 
Diego Velasguez, an account of the Indians 
called Cigayo y Tamayo ; a refutation of what 
Fernandez de Oviedo relates of the Indians and 
Father Casas in his ‘‘ Historia;” and in the Ap- 
pendix a description of the natural products, 
climate, etc., of Santo Domingo, and of the 
intelligence and characteristics of the inhabitants 
of the Indies in general. 
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